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JULY 1917. 


ARTICLE I. 
BAPTISM.* 
ARTICLE IX OF THE AUGSBURG CONFESSION. 
BY JOHN WAGNER, D.D. 


“Of Baptism they teach, that it is necessary to salva- 
tion, and that through Baptism is offered the grace of 
God; and that children are to be baptized, who, being of- 
fered to God through Baptism, are received into His 
grace. 

They condemn the Anabaptists, who allow not the 
Baptism of children, and say that children are saved 
without Baptism.” 

In the Historical Introduction to his edition of the 
Symbolical Books, Miiller has well said, ‘“‘The Church does 
not wish to ascribe to her symbols immutable authority.” 
Equally pertinent and pithy are the words of Dr. Jacobs 
in his Preface to the Book of Concord, “The Holy Scrip- 
tures are the sole source and authority of the Church’s 
teaching. * * * Confessions are authoritative, not be- 
cause the Church has adopted them, but because of the 
Word of God which they are found to contain.” In lay- 


1 Lecture on the Holman Foundation, delivered at the Theological Seminary, 
Gettysburg, Pa., May 8, 1917. 
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ing down the rule or standard whereby, according to 
God’s Word, all doctrines should be judged, the Formula 
of Concord itself declares, ‘““We confessionally accept also 
the first unaltered Augsburg Confession not because it 
was composed by our theologians, but because it has been 
derived from God’s Word.” The Augustana, a creed of 
marvelous perfection, was not written by inspired men. 

First and foremost among the cardinal principles of 
the Reformation, whose quadricentennial the Protestant 
world is this year engaged in celebrating, stands the sole 
authority of the Holy Scriptures. This was the formai 
principle of that great religious revolution inaugurated 
October 31, 1517. 

Over against the traditionalism taught by the Church 
of Rome, which practically puts the decrees of the Pope 
and of Councils not only on an equality with the Scrip- 
tures but above them, and thus makes the word of man 
the arbiter of the Word of God, Luther lifted again the 
Divine standard, and made the Bible “the only and last 
court of appeal in all matters pertaining to Christian 
creed and deed, and thus re-established the confession and 
the faith of the Church upon the only safe and unshaken 
foundation, the revealed Word of the ever-living God.” 
(Schodde). 

Throughout all time the Word of God, the only infalli- 
ble rule of faith and practice, must be the one sole test of 
our Protestant Christianity. Tried by this test, it may 
be confidently affirmed that the Augsburg Confession 
needs no revision. In the increasing light of the cen- 
turies since it was formulated, so faultless in essentials 
has it been found to be, “so in harmony with the Church’s 
growing apprehension of the Word of God that it remains 
untouched by the later exegesis and the higher criticism 
of that word.” 

That Article IX of the Confession is in perfect accord 
with the teachings of the Book by inspiration given, will 
now be our task to demonstrate. 





1917] BAPTISM 
I. WHAT IS BAPTISM? 


Let this be our first inquiry. Misconception of its 
true nature will and must result in a misapprehension of 
the benefits of baptism. This fact is the sufficient expla- 
nation of the widely divergent views as to the efficacy of 
the sacraments held by different branches of the Church. 
Failing to grasp its real meaning Zwingli saw in baptism 
only an empty ceremony. Reformed churches persist- 
ently deny the communication of divine grace through the 
holy Sacraments, and accordingly these appear to them 
impotent rites, whose value can only be that of a sign or 
symbol, like that of a crucifix on the altar or a picture on 
the wall. The Quakers who have no love for crucifixes 
and pictures, or any form of art, are the most consistent 
in their advocacy and practice of the Reformed theology 
when they reject the use of the sacraments entirely. 

It is not strange, therefore, that in not a few Reformed 
churches the baptism of infants is sadly neglected, not- 
withstanding their recognition of it as a divinely-ap- 
pointed sacrament. Why baptize if baptism is a mere 
symbol, destitute of any deep signification and of all sav- 
ing grace? When Rationalism sets at naught the teach- 
ing of Holy Scripture, sets the blindness of the natural 
man against the light of Revelation which shines super- 
naturally from heaven, it is obviously difficult to persuade 
parents to present their children to God in an ordinance 
in which they can discern no spiritual blessing. 

They who look upon baptism as no more than an out- 
ward rite, or a mark of profession, with a strange incon- 
sistency recognize it, however, as a sacrament, and as 
such speak of it as a means of grace. What is a means 
of grace but a channel or vehicle by which grace is com- 
municated? If the commonly accepted definition of a 
sacrament as a visible sign of an invisible grace is Scrip- 
turally correct, then through baptism the grace of God is 
offered, as taught in the Article under consideration; and 
not only is grace thus offered, it is also most certainly im- 
parted to everyone who believes, as the Word and promise 
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of God declare. This is what the Word of God distinctly 
declares: “He that believeth and is baptized shall be 
saved.” Mark 16:16. “Christ also loved the Church 
and gave Himself up for it, that he might sanctify it, hav- 
ing cleansed it by the washing of water with the Word.” 
Ephesians 5:25-26. (American Revision.) In exact ac- 
cord, therefore, with scripture teaching is Luther’s an- 
swer to the question: “What is baptism?” “Baptism is not 
simply water, but it is the water comprehended in God’s 
command and connected with God’s Word.” And in his 
Large Catechism, Luther adds: “Therefore I exhort that 
these two, the water and the Word, be by no means sepa- 
rated. For if the Word be taken away the water is the 
same as that which the servant cooks and may be called a 
bath-keeper’s baptism. 

“But when the Word is added as God has ordained, it is 
a sacrament and is called Christian baptism. * * There- 
fore, it is pure wickedness and blasphemy of the devil, 
that now our new spirits mock at baptism, separate it 
from God’s Word and institution, and regard nothing but 
the water which is taken from the well; and then they 
prate and say; how is a handful of water to save souls? 
Yes, indeed, my friends, who does not know as much as 
that, that if they be separate from one another, water is 
water? But how dare you thus interfere with God’s or- 
der and tear out the most precious jewel with which God 
has connected it and set it, and which He will not have 
separated? For the germ in the water is God’s Word 
and command and the name of God which is a treasure 
greater and nobler than heaven and earth. Thus we now 
comprehend the difference, that baptism is quite another 
thing from all other water. * * * Hence also it derives 
its character as a sacrament, as St. Augustine also 
taught: “Accedat verbum ad elementum et fit sacramen- 
tum.”—“When the word is joined to the element it be- 
comes a sacrament.” 

This view of the nature of baptism is the one that was 
held by most of the patristic writers of the Church. Ter- 
tullian (ITI, 1131), writes, “He who was sanctified by 
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baptism, laying aside his sins and spiritually renewed, 
was made fit to receive the Holy Spirit, since the Apostle 
says: ‘As many as have been baptized into Christ have 
put on Christ,’ Galatians 3:27. Christ cannot be put on 
without the Spirit, nor can the Spirit be separated from 
Christ. Mere water without the Holy Spirit can neither 
purge away sins nor sanctify the man. Wherefore it 
must be admitted that either the Holy Spirit is there 
where baptism is, or that baptism is not where the Holy 
Spirit is not; for baptism cannot be without the Holy 
Spirit.” With these views of Tertullian as to the real 
nature and efficacy of baptism accord those of Cyril of 
Jerusalem (1088): “Having been baptized into Christ 
and having put on Christ, ye become of like form with the 
Son of God. Therefore having become partakers of the 
Christ (anointed) you are well called Christoi (anointed 
ones), and concerning you God says, ‘Touch not my 
anointed ones.’ Ye have become Christoi, having re- 
ceived the antitype (the oil in baptism) of the Holy 
Spirit.” And so, too, Basil and Jerome and others. Ac- 
cording to the conception of Luther and the Lutheran 
Church, a sacrament is a holy ordinance instituted by 
God, through which by means of external and visible 
elements, He bestows and seals His saving grace. Such 
a divine institution is baptism. It introduces into cove- 
nant relationship with God. It is both a sign and a seal 
of that covenant. 

It is a visible sign upon which believers, as Martensen 
aptly expresses it, “may base the certainty of their elec- 
tion; a certainty which cannot be retained by merely in- 
ward convictions in the midst of life’s changes, but which 
must be associated with a visible sign, like the rainbow, to 
which they can look back in the midst of the storms of 
life in every time of external or inward need; a bow of 
hope in the clouds appearing as the rainbow did in the 
days of Noah.” It is more than a sign of the covenant; 
it is also a seal of the covenant. The covenant God made 
with Abraham was not binding and complete until the 
seal was affixed. That seal was circumcision. So St. 
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Paul, (Romans 4:11) declares, “He received the sign of 
circumcision, the seal of the righteousness of the faith 
which he had, being yet uncircumcized.” The covenant 
proposed and sworn to on God’s part was ratified and 
sealed on Abraham’s part. Thus it was made effective, 
and nothing but deliberate rejection or wilful disobedi- 
ence on the part of the patriarch, or of his descendants, 
could nullify it. Without a seal, where the law requires 
one, a contract has no legal, binding force. In the case 
of the Abrahamic covenant God said concerning him that 
was not circumcized: “That soul shall be cut off from his 
people: he hath broken my covenant.” (Genesis 17:14). 
Without the seal, the covenant under the Old Testament 
dispensation was invalid and inoperative. The new cove- 
nant of which the Apostle speaks in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, 8 :8-12, required a new seal. Circumcision was 
the seal of the old covenant; baptism of the new. The 
covenant relationship with the triune God—union with 
Him in Christ—established by baptism, involves not only 
surrender, ownership, obedience, but also privileges and 
blessings of the most exalted character and of infinite 
value. Martensen speaks of it, “As the sacrament of in- 
stituting the true relation to God,” whereby children are 
adopted into the household of faith and made heirs of re- 
deeming grace. 
And this brings us to consider more particularly 


II) THE BENEFITS OF BAPTISM. 


Our Article teaches that “through baptism is offered 
the grace of God; and that children are to be baptized 
who, being offered to God through baptism, are received 
into His grace.” Luther’s Small Catechism declares that 
baptism “worketh forgiveness of sins, delivers from 
death and the devil, and confers everlasting salvation on 
all who believe, as the Word and promise of God declare.” 

“The sacraments,” says Luthardt,—(“The Saving 
Truths of Christianity,” 282-283), “are symbolic actions; 
but they are pregnant symbols; they possess the thing 
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which they signify. * * * Baptism signifies purification 
from sin, not only that we are to cleanse ourselves, but 
that God will cleanse us. But it does not merely signify 
this: it gives what it signifies, and lays the foundation of 
Christian life. Our first, our chief want is the forgive- 
ness of sins. Baptism is the sacrament of the cleansing 
of the conscience from guilt.” 

The symbols of our Church and all our confessional 
writers are found to be in perfect agreement with the 
plain and repeated declarations of the sacred Scriptures 
respecting the efficacy of this divine ordinance. These 
declarations, when interpreted in accordance with the 
only safe and sound principle that Scripture must be ex- 
plained by Scripture, are surely sufficiently clear and con- 
clusive, and should carry conviction to all who, with 
minds free from pre-conceived notions and prejudices, 
sincerely seek to know the truth. “To the law and the 
testimony,” then, let us go to ascertain just what the 
benefits and blessings conferred in baptism are. 

We begin with the words used in the institution of the 
rite recorded in Matthew 28: 19-20, “Go ye, therefore, 
and make disciples of all the nations, baptizing them into 
the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost, teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I 
commanded you.” Divinely commissioned were the 
apostles to make disciples of all the nations. And this 
they were to do by baptizing them into the name of the 
Triune God and teaching them obedience to the divine 
commands. The Saviour’s explicit instruction was to 
make disciples by baptizing and teaching. Through 
both sacrament and Word discipleship was to be effected. 
Baptism then is clearly one of the means through which 
the Holy Spirit operates in making men disciples, bring- 
ing them out of a state of sin into a state of grace. Bap- 
tism “into the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Spirit” is no mere empty sign, no meaningless 
ceremony. The best New Testament exegetes, both anci- 
ent and modern, generally agree that the phrase, “bap- 
tized into the name of,” expresses a real and profound 
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truth, and not one of mere semblance; expresses very 
much more than a mark of profession, as some Reformed 
writers regard baptism. The exact meaning of the Greek 
preposition «s in Acts 19:5, has been given in the Re- 
vised Version, “They were baptized into the name of the 
Lord Jesus.” The apostle Paul, in Galatians 3:27, makes 
use of phrases, the full import of which may not be 
ignored in our study of the deep significance of the sacra- 
ment under consideration.—‘For as many of you as were 
baptized into Christ did put on Christ.” Commenting on 
this passage, Olshausen says, “Baptism into Christ is 
here conceived of in its profoundest idea. The putting 
on Christ is a description of what happens in the new 
birth. This expression denotes the most intimate appro- 
priation of Christ. To put on the new man is equal to 
being renewed. To put on immortality denotes the change 
of the mortal body into its immortal nature of corporeity. 
But with whomsoever Christ joins Himself, to him, He, 
the Son of God also communicates the nature of a child of 
God.” And, commenting on the same passage, Ellicott 
observes, “The meaning of «es with Barrifw appears two 
fold; (a) unto, object, purpose; and (b) into, union and 
communion with; here and in Romans 6:3, the union is 
of the most complete and mystical nature.” He declares 
that to baptize “into the name of” implies ever a spiritual 
and mystical incorporation with him in whose name the 
sacrament was administered. And that the incorpora- 
tion thus effected takes place at the time of the adminis- 
tration of the sacrament is certainly implied by the use of 
the same tense—the aorist—in both clauses, as pointed 
out by Alford who says, “As many of you as were bap- 
tized into Christ, put on Christ at that time. The aorists 
make the acts identical.” And Bengel expresses the same 
great truth in another form, “Baptized into Christ Jesus 
he is baptized into a whole Christ and so into his death. 
It is just as if at that moment Christ suffered, died and 
were buried for such a man, and such a man suffered, 
died, were buried with Christ.” Thus baptism brings 
into intimate and blessed relationship with the Divine. 
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It is an “introduction into the new life that comes from 
the revelation of God as Father, Son and the Holy Ghost.” 
It establishes an affiliation with the living God in which 
His grace is offered, and not only offered, but, where no 
barrier is interposed by a perverse human will, is actu- 
ally imparted; unless we can believe that God makes offer 
of that which the soul is incapable of receiving. 

Other passages which treat of baptism and its effects 
are the following:—John 3:5: “Except one be born of 
water and the Spirit he cannot enter into the kingdom of 
Ged.” Acts 2:38: “Repent ye and be baptized, everyone 
of you, in the name of Jesus Christ unto the remission of 
your sins; and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Spirit.” 
Acts 22:16: “Arise and be baptized and wash away thy 
sins.” Romans 6:3: “Know ye not that so many of us as 
were baptized into Christ were baptized into his death?” 
Col. 2:12: “Having been buried with him in baptism, 
wherein ye were also raised with him through faith in 
the working of God who raised him from the dead.” 
Titus 3:5: “Not by works done in righteousness which we 
did ourselves, but according to his mercy he saved us 
through the washing of regeneration and renewing of the 
Holy Spirit.” Of the ark it is written I Peter, 3:20-21: 
“Wherein few, that is, eight souls were saved through 
water, which also after a true likeness doth now save us, 
even baptism.” 

In face of these declarations of Scripture, repeated, ex- 
plicit, emphatic, the full force of which is brought out in 
the American Revision, how can any one refuse to sub- 
scribe, ex animo, to the ninth article of the Augsburg 
Confession? What God’s Word declares, iterates and re- 
iterates, in language plain and unmistakable, is that in 
baptism grace is both offered and imparted to every be- 
lieving soul. “Baptized unto the remission of your sins.” 
“After a true likeness doth now save us, even baptism.” 
Any principle of hermeneutics, whereby baptismal grace 
can be explained out of the passages quoted, would in- 
validate the most vital and cherished truths of the Chris- 
tian religion. If the Scriptures teach anything clearly 
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they teach that baptism is an actual, and not a mere 
nominal means of grace; is “a divinely-instituted action, 
enjoined upon the church until the end of time, in which 
with the application of water, in the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, the gospel promise 
of the forgiveness of sins is offered to everyone baptized, 
and is most certainly imparted to everyone who believes.” 
“A Summary of the Christian Faith,” p. 325. 

It is not imparted to such as do not believe, as Luther 
affirmed with such emphasis in his Small Catechism, 
where to the question, “How can water produce such 
great effects?” he answers, “It is not the water indeed that 
produces these effects, but the Word of God which accom- 
panies and is connected with the water, and our faith 
which relies on the Word of God connected with the 
water.” 

Equally explicit and emphatic is the article on “The 
Use of the Sacraments” in the Augsburg Confession, viz: 
“They therefore condemn those who teach that the sacra- 
ments justify by the outward acts, and do not teach that 
in the use of the sacraments faith, which believes that 
sins are forgiven, is required.” ‘‘Non sacramentum sed 
fides sacramenti justificat,” has been from the first the 
uniform Lutheran teaching as directly opposed to the 
ex opere operato view of the sacrament maintained by the 
Romish Church. To quote from the works of Martin 
Luther (Volume II-228) “Even so it is not baptism that 
justifies or benefits anyone, but it is faith in the word of 
promise to which baptism is added. This faith justifies, 
and fulfills that which baptism signifies. * * * It cannot 
be, therefore, that there is in the sacraments a power 
efficacious for justification, or that they are effective signs 
of grace. All such assertions tend to destroy faith and 
arise from ignorance of the divine promise. Unless you 
should call them effective in the sense that they certainly 
and efficaciously impart grace where faith is unmistak- 
ably present; but it is not in this sense that efficacy is now 
ascribed to them; as witness the fact that they are said 
to benefit all men, even the godless and unbelieving, pro- 
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vided they do not oppose a “bar,’”—as if such unbelief 
were not in itself the most obstinate and hostile of all bars 
to grace. So firmly bent are they on turning the sacra- 
ment into a command and faith into a work. For if the 
sacrament confers grace on me because I receive it, then 
indeed I obtain grace by virtue of my work and not of 
faith; I lay hold not on the promise of the sacrament, but 
on the sign instituted and commanded by God. Do you 
not see, then, how completely the sacraments have been 
misunderstood by our sententious theologians? They 
have taken no account in this discussion on the sacra- 
ments of either faith or the promise, but cling only to the 
sign and the use of the sign, and draw us away from faith 
to work, from the word to the sign. Thus they have not 
only carried the sacraments captive, (as I have said), but 
have completely destroyed them so far as they were able. 
* * * To seek the efficacy of the sacrament apart from the 
promise, and apart from the faith, is to labor in vain and 
to find damnation. Thus Christ said, “He that believeth 
and is baptized shall be saved; he that believeth not shall 
be damned.” He shows us in this word that faith is so 
necessary a part of the sacrament that it can save even 
without the sacrament; for which reason He did not see 
fit to say, “He that believeth not and is not baptized,— 
shall be condemned.” So vigorously, in his treatise on 
“The Babylonian Captivity,” did Luther oppose the whole 
pernicious opus operatum sacramental system of the 
Romish Church, by which she held her members from the 
cradle to the grave in bondage more cruel than fetters of 
iron. So earnestly did he contend for the great cardinal 
principles that faith alone justifies and saves. 

Dr. Jacobs, in Lutheran Cyclopedia, has cendensed into 
a single sentence, and in language at once clear, concise 
and discriminating, what has been the uniform teaching 
of our Church with regard to the efficacy of baptism. “It 
is the word that communicates all the grace; and it is 
faith in the Word of promise accompanying the outward 
ceremony that alone receives the blessing.” 

As to the nature of the blessing thus received our ar- 
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ticle is content simply to declare that “through baptism 
is offered the grace of God, and that children offered to 
God through baptism are received into His grace.” Be- 
cause it is not easy to define the precise nature of the 
grace conferred in baptism, the teaching of the Lutheran 
Church upon this subject has been frequently misunder- 
stood and misrepresented. When we come to describe 
the operations of divine grace we find ourselves in the 
realm of the spiritual and the mysterious. Beyond what 
God’s Word reveals we can affirm nothing positively as 
to the method or agency by which the Holy Spirit ope- 
rates in regeneration and sanctification. We must rest 
content with what has been revealed in the inspired vol- 
ume. This much we may confidently affirm; the Holy 
Spirit alone regenerates. Being omnipotent He can re- 
generate when, where, and how He wills; even as the 
wind bloweth where it listeth, so is everyone that is born 
of the Spirit. Hence, He can regenerate through bap- 
tism as a means of grace. In view of the Master’s own 
words, “Except one be born of water and of the Spirit he 
cannot enter the kingdom of God,” who will say that re- 
generation is not ordinarily effected by the Holy Spirit 
through baptism? In his Christian Theology, Vol. II, 
Dr. Valentine presents a view of baptismal grace that 
seems borne out by the inspired teachings on this sub- 
ject:—“Baptism, being distinctly the sacrament of 
cleansing, exhibits and administers regenerating and 
sanctifying grace as well as justifying. Through the 
Holy Spirit it is made a means of the renewal in which the 
true believer becomes a new creature. * * * Baptism is 
not a means whose effects are all at once accomplished at 
the time and in the act of administration, but the estab- 
lishment of a relation of perpetual spiritual forces and 
fruitage. * * * The given relation, if not broken, insures 
the covenanted effect. But often, on the human side, it is 
wretchedly broken. Since the baptism marks, not as yet 
the final issue, but rather the point from which the divine 
grace begins to act for the whole Christian life, the hu- 
man breaking of the covenant—by failure of the pledged 
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teaching and nurture, or by refusal of the baptized, when 
grown, to accept Christ—results, as experience sadly 
proves, in complete failure of the regenerate life. Re- 
generation is fully provided for, but the actuality can only 
come in the time and order of the ongoing process,—the 
personal faith coming only by hearing the Word of the 
Gospel, and the acceptance of the provided enabling grace 
and new life. The faith and regeneration are there at 
first in the potency of established means to be realized in 
the future—putatively made the child’s by its covenant 
state.” Kahnis, of Leipsig, says: “Baptism is the sacra- 
ment of regeneration; but what it imparts is rather the 
power of regeneration, which is only of efficacy when the 
faith supposed by baptism is really present. Baptism 
with regeneration when saving faith is present works 
the forgiveness of sins, sonship to God, membership in the 
kingdom of God upon earth, and participation in eternal 
life. Who these genuine members of the kingdom are 
God alone knows; so far as man can see all the baptized 
are included.” (“Die Lutherische Dogmatik.” Leipsig, 
1868, Vol. III, p. 479). Speaking of what he calls the 
“mystery of baptism,” Martensen in his “Christian Dog- 
matics,” page 427, writes: “Regeneration is by no means 
concluded with baptism; but the foundation of it is 
therein laid; and it is not therefore baptism alone which 
saves, but baptism and faith. ‘He that believeth and is 
baptized shall be saved.’ Regeneration is completed only 
when the grace of baptism appears in power in personal 
regeneration. Just as the Church in its beginning was 
established partly by an act of Christ who laid the foun- 
dation, and gave it a beginning essentially in his apostles; 
and partly by an act of the Holy Spirit, who established 
the Church actually on the day of Pentecost—glorifying 
Christ in and through his Apostles—so, in the case of the 
individual, regeneration depends partly upon the act of 
Christ in baptism, laying the foundations of His Church 
and Kingdom in the soul, in virtue of which regeneration 
becomes a germinal possibility; and partly upon the ac- 
tual communication of the Holy Ghost. We may, there- 
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fore, say that the person baptized is not actually regen- 
erate until his Pentecost is fully come, until the Spirit 
establishes within him the new consciousness and makes 
the grace of baptism manifest. These two acts, which 
are but two sides of one and the same gracious work— 
the objective and the subjective, the essential and the 
personal aspects of the beginning of the new life—may 
take place simultaneously in the baptism of such as are 
of riper years. But in the case of baptism in the less dis- 
tinct and milder form of it, in the baptism of children, the 
two are separated from one another as to time, and here 
what is conditional in the grace of baptism is clearly seen, 
for personal regeneration cannot be accomplished with- 
out a free effort upon the part of the person himself.” 
The later dogmaticians of the Lutheran Church dis- 
claim and utterly repudiate as unscriptural the doctrine 
of baptismal regeneration as commonly understood. It 
is a thoroughly gross conception of this sacrament, and 
not far removed from the Romish opus operatum view. 
Dr. C. P. Krauth in “Conservative Reformation,” p. 559, 
declares: “The assumption that what the Church says of 
baptism she affirms of mere water baptism rests on a 
fundamental misapprehension.” After quoting from 
Gerhard to the effect, “That some adults, by actual im- 
penitence, hypocrisy and obstinacy, deprive themselves of 
the salutary efficacy of baptism we freely admit.” Dr. 
Krauth goes on to say, “Just as clear as they are in their 
judgment that baptism is not necessarily followed by 
regeneration are our Church and her great divines in the 
judgment that regeneration is not necessarily preceded 
by baptism or attended by it,” and further on adds, “The 
charge against our Church of teaching baptismal re- 
generation, as those who make the charge define it, is, as 
we have seen, utterly ungrounded. It is not true in its 
general statement, nor in its details; it is utterly without 
warrant in the whole, or in a single particular.” Dr. 
Brown, in his lectures to his students in this Seminary, 
presented the Lutheran view of baptism, “as one of the 
means, when rightly used, whereby the Holy Ghost is 
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given and regeneration effected,” and declared that “Bap- 
tismal regeneration, in the vulgar sense, is directly op- 
posed to the Lutheran view as it is to the Word of God. 
The Bible knows nothing of any charm or magical power 
in baptism as the simple application of water to wash 
away sin. The question and answer of Paul,—Romans 
3:1-2,—in reference to circumcision, are very pertinent 
to this subject, and may serve to illustrate the value of 
baptism.” 

In our Church’s confessions and catechisms, efficacy is 
ascribed to baptism not as an opus operatum, but as a sac- 
rament having in it the Word of God. The whole efficacy 
is ascribed to the Word and to faith in that Word. With- 
out this, according to Luther, baptism is “a fruitless 
sign.” 

Since faith is essential to the efficacy of the sacrament, 
do children who die in infancy die unregenerate and un- 
saved? Or are they capable of exercising faith and of 
thus meeting the condition of salvation? What is the use 
of baptizing little children, the opponents of infant bap- 
tism ask, seeing that they cannot believe? “Such learn- 
ing,” says Prof. Loy, in his Exposition of the Augsburg 
Confession, p. 649, “has not been learned in the school of 
Christ. Even supposing that God could not work faith 
in the soul of a babe, would not its induction into cove- 
nant relations with its Lord through baptismal grace be 
of some use in its forlorn condition, and would not the 
impartation of spiritual gifts from the fulness of Christ 
be of some value to the child that is dead in sin, even if it 
were so that it is as yet incompetent to utilize these gifts? 
It is surely something, to be made an heir of great treas- 
ure even if for the present it be impossible to realize the 
benefit. In numerous cases the adult does not appropri- 
ate the gift of grace by believing at the time of his bap- 
tism, and yet Anabaptists do not deem it necessary to 
baptize such a person again when he later believes. The 
promise and the covenant stand sure for all time, and the 
benefit is realized when we believe, though it be long after 
the means by which the grace is conveyed was first em- 
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ployed. But it is not true that children cannot believe. 
God can work faith in them with less hindrance than in 
adults whose developed reason is usually an obstacle 
which is not found in babes.” 

Upon the subject of infant faith our Lutheran dogmati- 
cians are not agreed. But all are agreed that such faith 
is not absolutely essential to the efficacy of baptism, nor 
a prerequisite to its valid administration. Those who 
claim that infants are capable of exercising faith are 
usually careful to qualify that claim by modifications of 
it that fall short of the Scriptural and even confessional 
definition of faith, as including the positive psychological 
elements—“knowledge, assent and confidence,”—as its 
essential constituents. Some speak of it as only a “pas- 
sive susceptibility to grace,” an “unconscious faith,” or a 
“receptive faith.” Certain Calvinistic divines hold to a 
view of infant faith which approximates the Lutheran 
view, as Dr. Krauth has pointed out. Calvin acknowl- 
edges “a seed of faith in infants.” Ursinus says they 
have an “inclinatory faith or inclination to faith.” 
Voetius says “there is in them a root, faculty, super- 
natural principle, seed, or nursery, from whence in its 
own time faith rises up.” But are we justified in calling 
that faith which is without a single element which faith 
essentially includes? If it includes knowledge, assent 
and trust, as dogmatic theology is so careful to affirm— 
when it would guard the conception of saving faith—is it 
not at least confusing and misleading that an unconscious 
babe when presented for baptism should be credited with 
faith when as yet it is incapable of knowledge, assent or 
trust? Says Gottfried Thomasius, whom Kurtz’s Church 
History classes among the eminent confessional Lutheran 
theologians, (Vol. II, p. 381, III Ed.), “Faith, at least in 
the sense and according to the Scriptural way of speak- 
ing, is a conscious condition—which has personal confid- 
ing trust (fiducia, apprehensio fiducialis) as its real 
kernel, and contrition as its necessary presupposition. If 
we abstract these factors, as in the case of children we 
must, there is then lacking exactly that which character- 
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izes the essence of faith. In addition, faith has its causa 
efficiens in the Word, but the Word is always imparted to 
the human spirit through ‘hearing.’ * * * This hearing 
is of course a conscious reception, and such reception does 
not yet take place in children in the act of baptism. Hence 
that which the Holy Spirit works in them we cannot in- 
deed name “faith.” According to our view there is no 
need in children of faith as an antecedent condition for 
the blessing of baptism,—for our dogmaticians regard it 
as antecedent, not in time but in order. Much rather, 
we hold, does the relation precede, which God’s gracious 
act establishes, and then follows the condition of faith 
which is first rendered possible through the relation. * * * 
But the conscious appropriation follows through personal 
faith which is created by the Word which comes after. 
If this remains away from the baptized child, then it 
never comes to that, in its case, which the Biblical phrase- 
ology designates as faith.* * * On the contrary I lay 
weight on this that the child is implanted in the organism 
of the congregation, because in it not merely the security 
but the medium is given whereby the gift of baptism 
works itself out into personal faith.” 

It does not follow that infant baptism is not valid be- 
cause infants wholly lack, as yet, the mental qualifications 
for accepting or rejecting the grace of the new life—be- 
cause they do not exist mentally, their rational nature 
being yet undeveloped. If adult baptism, without per- 
sonal faith, is valid because the Holy Spirit changes the 
relation of its subjects, making it possible for them to 
appropriate the baptismal grace in their subsequent sub- 
mission to the terms of the gospel in full, and if the va- 
lidity of baptism cannot depend upon the age of its sub- 
jects any more than it depends on their faith, it follows 
that infant baptism is equally valid even where faith is as 
yet lacking. This conclusion is fully sustained by an- 
alogy from the Old Testament practice of infant conse- 
cration. Jewish male children could exercise no personal 
agency at their formal introduction into the kingdom of 
heaven at the age of eight days, but their circumcision 
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was none the less valid for all that. Under the New Tes- 
tament dispensation little children are introduced into 
the kingdom of heaven by baptism because there is no 
hindrance to the gracious operation of the Holy Spirit. 
The administration of adult baptism, on the other hand, 
requires the removal of a hindrance for its effectiveness. 
The natural will, which is hostile to God, and resists His 
grace, must be subdued in repentance as a preliminary 
to the administration of the ordinance. In infant bap- 
tism moral obstruction to baptismal grace is impossible, 
because the infant has not the mental qualification for 
rejecting the offered grace. 

To maintain that an unconscious infant, born in sin, 
knowing nothing of the Gospel, and that cannot by its own 
reason or strength believe in Christ, is in and by the act 
of baptism endowed with saving faith, and then and there 
regenerated, is to ascribe to the sacrament the magical 
opus operatum, which our Lutheran theologians have so 
vigorously repudiated and condemned as one of the chief 
abominations of the Romish Church. The truth on this 
subject is of the most vital practical importance, as Dr. 
Valentine in his article on Infant Faith (LUTH. QUAR. 
Jan. 1899) has strongly stated it. “To imagine the bap- 
tized child at once possessed of faith and spiritually re- 
generated, becomes the occasion of parental neglect in the 
necessary training in the truth as it is in Jesus, which is 
the Spirit’s instrument for a living faith and new life. 
One of the divinest blessings in the sacrament is the “nur- 
ture and admonition in the Lord,” so solemnly covenanted 
and sealed. Through this the child is to come to know 
the Word, which brings to both faith and regeneration. 
But the notion taught and credited that both faith and 
regeneration have been accomplished in baptism itself, 
annuls the sense of parental responsibility for the results. 
The work has been done! * * * It is beyond all question 
true, that always and everywhere the notion that not only 
is the foundation for personal faith and regeneration laid 
in infant baptism, but that these effects are then and there 
accomplished, becomes a blighting relaxation to the pa- 
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rental care and diligence for instruction and nurture in 
the Word as the divinely-ordained means for carrying the 
baptismal grace into its covenanted realizations.” 


Ill. THE NECESSITY OF BAPTISM. 


“Of Baptism they teach that it is necessary to salva- 
tion.” In so saying, our article simply affirms what 
Christ Himself expressly taught when He said, “He that 
believeth and is baptized shall be saved.” It has pleased 
Him to lay down these two conditions of salvation. What 
God hath joined together in a covenanted blessing let no 
man put asunder. Baptism is necessary to salvation, 
because the Word of God requires it. Whatever precepts 
the Master has given must be obeyed. Obedience to the 
divine commands is always obligatory. But while God 
binds us to observe the sacrament He instituted as a 
means through which grace is offered, He does not bind 
Himself to this means for conveying grace. Our article 
does not affirm that baptism is essential to salvation. 
That which is essential is absolutely indispensable. “It 
is essential to our redemption,” as Dr. Krauth well ob- 
serves, “that Christ should die for us.” Without the 
shedding of blood is no remission,—can be no remission. 
Salvation was impossible apart from the sacrifice on Cal- 
vary. It is “necessary” that we should hear the gospel, 
for it is the power of God unto salvation. But infants 
who cannot hear the gospel, so as to understand it, are 
yet saved. 

The Lutheran Church teaches that “The necessity of 
baptism is not absolute, but ordinary.” (Gerhard IX, 
383). “Our theologians make this distinction,” says Dr. 
Loy, “because the teachings of God’s Word require Chris- 
tians to make it, in order not to push such necessity to an 
extreme that would conflict with the statements of the 
Gospel in other respects and deprive them of the comfort 
which it gives in its totality. As men may be lost though 
they are baptized, so men may be saved though they are 
not baptized. But they are not lost by reason of their 
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baptism, and they are not saved by reason of their lack- 
ing it. According to Mark 16:16, only he that believeth 
not shall be condemned. Bernard has stated the Luth- 
eran view in regard to the necessity of baptism; “Non 
defectus, sed contemptus, sacramenti damnat.” 

No theologian adhered more rigidly to our confessional 
theology than Dr. Hutter, of Wittenberg University. To 
the question, “Is Baptism necessary to salvation?” he an- 
swers in his “Compend of Lutheran Theology”; “It is: 
and that because of God’s command. For whatever God 
has instituted and commanded is to be done, is precious, 
useful, and necessary, though as to its outward form it be 
viler than a straw.” 

In certain early editions of the Augsburg Confession— 
Melanchthon added to the first clause of the ninth Article 
the words: “Of baptism they teach that it is necessary to 
salvation ‘as a ceremony instituted of Christ.’” Who 
could refuse to subscribe to such teaching? “Faith is ab- 
solutely essential to salvation; baptism ordinarily essen- 
tial only.” (Cons. Ref., p. 441). 

The thief on the cross died without being baptized. 
The Saviour Himself settled the question of his future 
destiny when He said “To-day shalt thou be with me in 
Paradise.” May we not believe that children who die in 
infancy are saved even though unbaptized? But if, as 
alleged, faith is absolutely essential to salvation, what of 
children who die in early years before they can know of 
Him whom to know is life eternal? There are good and 
valid reasons for holding that all children dying in in- 
fancy are saved. Their salvation might be argued from 
the mercy of God. To suppose that he would visit eternal 
death upon children without giving them an opportunity 
to escape, while He has provided life and salvation for 
adults, would be to reflect infinite dishonor upon His 
moral perfections. “Shall not the Judge of all the earth 
do right?” It is true they are born in sin, and hence can- 
not be saved by virtue of their native innocence. If 
saved, it must be alone through the death and mediation 
of Christ. 
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Did not the Saviour declare that faith is necessary to 
salvation? Did He not say, “He that believeth not shall 
be damned?” True. But if faith, the instrument of 
salvation, be the free gift of God to all believing adults, 
may we not fairly presume that in the case of infants who 
cannot receive the gift, because they have no ability to 
appreciate its nature or its object, and no ability to ex- 
ercise saving faith, God would bestow salvation without 
it? But upon stronger ground than mere probability do 
we rest our belief that those dying in infancy are saved. 
It is upon the whole genius, spirit, and object of the great 
redemption. The atonement of Christ was intended to 
benefit the whole human race; but if infants perish, in 
that far it falls short of its design. Would it be con- 
sistent with either the justice or love of God to suppose 
that in the great plan of redemption no provision would 
be made to meet the wants of those dying in early years? 
Who will not rather believe that even as, without sharing 
in the personal transgression of the first natural head of 
our race, without sinning after the similitude of Adam’s 
transgression, they became involved in death, even so, 
though not believing—that opportunity not being offered 
them—they will share in the benefit of that life which the 
second, the Spiritual Head of our race has brought and 
offers freely to all? It is distinctly affirmed of Christ 
Jesus that “by the grace of God He should taste of death 
for every man.” Heb. 2:9. In Romans 5:18, the saving 
benefits of the atonement are declared to be co-extensive 
with the blighting effects of the fall. “So then, as 
through one trespass the judgment came unto all men to 
condemnation, even so through one act of righteousness 
the free gift came unto all men to justification of life.” 
In the same way in which sin has been transmitted from 
the first Adam to all his posterity, so righteousness is 
transferred from the second Adam to all mankind, pro- 
vided nothing interferes to arrest the transfer; this is the 
one, single exception. The redemption wrought out on 
Calvary covers the need of not a part only, but of the 
whole world. It would reach and save every soul if there 
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were no barrier raised to shut out this salvation. In the 
case of adults there is often an interposing obstruction,— 
a wilful and deliberate rejection of the Gospel forms a 
fatal barrier. Every man is a free moral agent. He 
can, if he will, reject God’s offered grace. In the case of 
infants there is, and so far as we know, can be no such 
barrier,—no wilful rejection of the great salvation. Shall 
they be condemned for not believing on the Son of God? 
“How shall they believe in Him whom they have not 
heard?” 

If the atonement was designed to benefit the whole race, 
then children—all children—must in some way be made 
partakers of it. Since they are incapable of exercising 
faith, may we not conclude that a gracious and righteous 
God will provide some way whereby they shall share in 
the benefits of His redemptive work? Infants, dying 
without believing or being baptized, are surely not beyond 
the reach of God’s sovereign and omnipotent grace. At 
the same time it remains true, as our Article affirms, that 
baptism is necessary to salvation. It is necessary be- 
cause the Word of God requires it, and it is necessary be- 
cause through baptism is offered the grace of God. It is, 
however, not the only means which our Lord has ordained 
for conveying his grace unto salvation: “He has not ex- 
hausted His mercy or His power in the institution of this 
means, and may in His infinite love resort even to extra- 
ordinary ways of bringing sinners to the great salvation 
provided for all men in Christ.” (“The Augsburg Con- 
fession,” p. 624, Dr. Loy). In condemning the Anabap- 
tists, who “say that children are saved without baptism,” 
the Lutheran Church is only emphasizing the indispensa- 
ble need of regeneration, which great and saving change, 
wrought by the Holy Spirit, is provided for in baptism 
which “establishes the covenant relations and forces from 
which the actual renewal, and the whole Christian life, 
proceeds according to the means and order of grace.” 

The necessity of baptism then is not absolute but ordi- 
nary. “Not the absence, but the contempt, of the sacra- 
ment condemns”—is the uniform teaching of all Luth- 
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eran dogmaticians, and which is in harmony with the 
revelation of God as a just and righteous Being. In 
reference to children who are unbaptized Luther says, 
“The holy and merciful God will think kindly of them.” 
What He will do with them He has revealed to no one, 
that baptism may not be despised, but has reserved it to 
His own mercy. God does wrong to no man.” 


IV. THE PROPER SUBJECTS OF BAPTISM. 


Our Article declares, “Children are to be baptized.” It 
condemns the Anabaptists “who allow not the baptism of 
children,’—maintaining that only believers should be 
baptized, and only on the profession of their personal 
faith in Christ. Infants can neither repent nor believe, 
and hence Baptists oppose infant baptism. That chil- 
dren, one or both of whose parents are professing Chris- 
tians, are proper subjects for baptism has been and is the 
teaching of by far the major portion of the Christian 
Church. In justification of their belief and practice pe- 
dobaptists submit the following consideration: 

1. The teaching of Christ in reference to little chil- 
dren. He claimed them as belonging to Him and to His 
kingdom. “To such belongeth the kingdom of Heaven” 
was His reply to His own disciples, who rebuked those 
who brought their little ones to Him, that He should lay 
His hands on them and pray. If to children belongs the 
kingdom of God, begun on earth and perfected in glory, 
why refuse to administer to them the rite of initiation 
into that kingdom? “It is not the will of your father 
which is in Heaven that one of these little ones perish,” 
said Jesus. It must therefore be His will that they meet 
the conditions through which they are delivered from the 
state of sin in which they are born. Of these conditions 
baptism is one, and the only one possible for fulfillment 
in their case. In the great commission to disciple all na- 
tions, the apostles were directed to baptize and teach. 
Infants are part of a nation. Of them disciples are to 
be made—first by being baptized, and later by being 
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taught to observe all things that are commanded. Unless 
excluded from baptism by some explicit command, the 
duty of baptizing children is clear. As well exclude 
women from the Lord’s Supper because they are not spe- 
cifically mentioned in the institution of that sacrament. 
“Feed my lambs” was the risen Saviour’s charge to Peter. 
The Good Shepherd here claims the lambs as His. They 
belong to His flock. Why, then, refuse them admission 
to the fold by refusing them the only initiatory rite? 

2. The practice of the apostles has been urged in sup- 
port of infant baptism. Four “household baptisms,” in 
contradistinction from “believers’ baptisms,” are men- 
tioned as follows:—that of Lydia (Acts 16:15) ; that of 
the Philippian jailer (Acts 16:32-33); that of Crispus 
(Acts 18:8) ; that of Stephanus (I Cor. 1:16). Is it not 
a reasonable inference that there were children, possibly 
infants, in these households? In I Cor. 7:14, St. Paul 
declares that children of mixed marriages, either father 
or mother a believer, are “sanctified,’—“now are they 
holy,”—not “sanctified” or “holy” in the sense of moral 
purity, but set apart in a holy relationship or covenant, 
and hence entitled to the same covenant seal as belongs to 
the believing parent. 

3. The early Church recognized infants as proper sub- 
jects of baptism. At the time of Augustine, born A. D. 
353, infant baptism prevailed as the universal practice. 
It has prevailed ever since, except among the Baptists 
whose origin as an ecclesiastical body may be traced to 
the sixteenth century. Their first Confession of Faith 
was not adopted until 1644. Going back in the history of 
the Church to the time of Cyprian, born about A. D. 200, 
we find him adhering to the teaching of the earlier 
fathers, that the baptism of infants need not be delayed 
till they were eight days old. At the Council of Carthage 
A. D. 252, he presents the decision which was unanimous 
on this subject, i. e., that infants might be baptized at any 
age without waiting until the eighth day, as was then 
usual on the analogy of circumcision, but that infants 
should be baptized within two or three days of birth. 
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The learned Origen, born, A. D. 185, writes, (Hom. in 
Levit. chap. 12) : “According to the usage of the Church, 
baptism is given even to infants.” His father and grand- 
father were Christians, and he himself was baptized in 
infancy. Tertullian, whose disciple and admirer Cyprian 
was, born A. D. 160, objects, indeed, to infant baptism, 
but his objections show its prevalence at the time. He did 
not question its scriptural or apostolic authority, but ar- 
gued only against its propriety. “Why,” he asks, “does 
the age of innocence hasten to the remission of sins?” (de 
Bapt. 18). He wishes baptism delayed not only in the 
case of infants, but also in the case of others, whom he 
thereupon mentions,—the unmarried in particular. The 
danger of sin after baptism was so great that it should 
not be incurred, since, as was then commonly taught, 
grave post-baptismal sin could only once be forgiven. The 
fear of falling into grave sin after baptism was a power- 
ful motive for delay. 

Irenaeus, who was born about A. D. 115, and died in 
the year 190, wrote, “He came to save all by means of 
Himself, all, I say, who through Him are born again to 
God, infants and children and boys and youths and old 
men.” 

Justin Martyr, the first Christian apologist whose 
works have come down to us, who suffered martyrdom 
under Marcus Aurelius A. D. 165, and who was born 
about A. D. 89, sometime before the death of the apostle 
John, wrote, “Many, both men and women, 60 or 70 years 
old, remain who from their infancy were made disciples 
of Christ.” 

But not alone upon these testimonies of the early 
Church Fathers, conclusive as they are, nor upon the 
practice of the apostles, nor yet upon the teaching of 
Christ Himself, do we rest our argument in favor of in- 
fant baptism. 

4, The validity of infant baptism rests moreover upon 
the unquestionable fact that God established infant mem- 
bership in His Church on the basis of the parental rela- 
tion, and sealed it by a sacramental rite. Now the 
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Church is one and the covenant is the same under both 
the Old and the New Testament dispensations. To Abra- 
ham God said, “I will establish my covenant between me 
and thee and thy seed after thee, throughout their gene- 
rations, for an everlasting covenant, to be a God unto thee 
and thy seed after thee.” Gen. 17:7. “And if ye are 
Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s seed, heirs according to 
promise.” Gal.3:29. In this covenant, which is one and 
the same under different dispensations, from Abraham to 
the end of the world, children were included and received 
the sign and seal of their participation. Through cir- 
cumcision Abraham’s seed came under formal covenant 
as God’s people, were regarded and treated as belonging 
to the Jewish Church, entitled to all its privileges and 
blessings. In the change of the seals of the covenant 
there is no mention in the New Testament of any change 
in the subjects. Baptism has been substituted for cir- 
cumcision as the initiatory rite and seal of visible Church 
membership. As the Lord’s Supper has taken the place 
of the Passover, so has baptism come in the stead of cir- 
cumcision. Now, if children were thus once included by 
covenant in the Church by express divine command, they 
cannot be excluded without the same express warrant. 
No such warrant has ever been pretended, nor is there in 
the New Testament a hint of any such change, but the 
very contrary is directly and indirectly implied. Acts 
2:39, “For to you is the promise and to your children.” 
“How the Jews who had always been accustomed to re- 
gard their children as included in the Church would have 
regarded so radical a change, we can readily imagine, and 
yet with all the prejudice and antipathy of the Jews to the 
introduction of Christianity as changing the laws and 
customs under which they had lived, this objection is 
never so much as hinted at. The conclusion is inevitable. 
The gospel made no such change in the relation of chil- 
dren to the Church. If children are not any longer to be 
regarded as entitled to membership in the Church of God 
those who would exclude them must produce the warrant 
for their exclusion, or we shall continue to claim their 
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covenant rights granted by God Himself.” Dr. J. A. 
Brown. 

It is thus that Dr. Krauth states it as “the argument 
a fortiori: If in the Old Testament, comparatively re- 
stricted as its range was, infants were embraced in the 
covenant, much more in the New Testament broader and 
more gracious than the Old as it is, would they be em- 
braced. But infants are embraced in the Old; much more 
then in the New.” If children, under the former dispen- 
sation were admitted into covenant relationship with God 
by circumcision, and were capable of enjoying the bless- 
ings of the covenant, why shall they not enjoy these same 
blessings now that Christ has come? Now that our race 
is redeemed, and the light of the knowledge of the glory 
of God in the face of Jesus Christ shines out from Cal- 
vary all over the earth in its moral darkness, must the 
poor little children, born in sin and under condemnation, 
be excluded from the benefits of the great redemption se- 
cured at such infinite cost and intended for the whole hu- 
man family? The Christian covenant and the Christian 
Church are but the expansion and development of the 
Jewish. Infant membership obtained in the latter. 
Who shall say it has no place in the former? Christ has 
not said it, neither His apostles; shall we? God forbid. 
We find the principle of family representation funda- 
mental in the Church’s charter, standing out with peculiar 
prominence on almost the first page of sacred history. 
God’s covenant with Noah was established on this prin- 
ciple: “I establish my covenant with you and with your 
seed after you.” Gen. 9:9. “Come thou and all thy 
house into the Ark, for thee have I seen righteous.” For 
the sake of Noah’s righteousness the children, including 
the scoffing Ham, are sheltered from the impending doom 
and safe from the desolations when the dove could find no 
green leaf, nor rest for the soles of her feet. While the 
blessings of salvation are not conferred upon children 
regardless of personal faith and personal character, there 
is in Scripture a clear recognition of the divinely an- 
nounced principle of family representation, the children 
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born in the covenant share in its privileges and blessings 
as their birthright. As God’s covenant with Noah, and 
later with Abraham, was all-inclusive, so with His cove- 
nant since. If infants were admitted to covenant rela- 
tions by circumcision without personal faith, why may 
they not be admitted to such relations by baptism without 
personal faith? 

The opponents of infant baptism claim that children 
become the subjects of divine grace without its appointed 
means, and, dying in infancy, are somehow regenerated— 
and hence made meet for the kingdom of God, but that 
they cannot, and do not, in the use of these means become 
the subjects of divine grace. If without the water of bap- 
tism they can be born again of the Spirit, why may they 
not be born of water and of the Spirit, since in both cases 
alike personal faith is impossible? Our Baptist friends 
deny baptism to infants because the Lord makes the ordi- 
nance depend on the faith of its subject, while, with a 
strange and reckless inconsistency, they claim that chil- 
dren dying in infancy are regenerated and sanctified, not- 
withstanding the Lord makes the grace depend on the 
faith of its subject. If they may not be baptized without 
personal faith, how can they, dying in early years, be born 
again and enter into the kingdom of God without such 
faith? Baptists obviously set no special value on con- 
sistency as a jewel. 


Vv. THE MODE OF BAPTISM. 


The Lutheran reformers regarded the manner of ad- 
ministering baptism as a matter of such indifference that 
they made no reference to it in the Article now under dis- 
cussion. Their failure to treat of the mode of baptism 
is in harmony with the fundamental principle in Lutheran 
theology—that of insisting only on things essential. Out- 
ward forms are not of vital concern. In instituting the 
sacraments, as well as in the outward organization of the 
Church, the Master left no specific instructions as to 
forms of administration. While decrying the use of 
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rituals and prescribed forms of worship as opposed to 
“the simplicity of the gospel of Christ,” the different 
branches of the Baptist Church and the Greek Catholic 
Church make so much of the quantity of water used in 
baptism and of the manner of applying it, that the total 
immersion of the body is, they insist, absolutely essential 
to the validity of the ordinance and is positively demanded 
by our Lord; that the application of water in any other 
way whatsoever is no baptism. To such lengths is it pos- 
sible to go when men lay stress upon externalities rather 
than the Word of promise which is the chief thing in the 
sacrament. As well maintain that the outward posture 
assumed in partaking of the Lord’s Supper is essential,— 
that nothing short of reclining at the table will suffice, as 
insist that nothing short of the complete submergence of 
the body in water constitutes valid baptism. 

That immersion was a mode of baptism in the early 
Church is undisputed. That it was the only mode is un- 
proved. The unknown author of the Didache—“The 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles”—the earliest of the un- 
inspired writings of the Christian Church—gives this as 
one of the interesting directions as to the form to be fol- 
lowed in administering baptism, in Chap. VII:—“If thou 
hast neither, (neither running nor standing, neither cold 
nor warm water in sufficient quantity for immersion) 
pour water on the head three times into the name of 
Father and Son and Holy Ghost.” Here, then, we have 
the oldest extant testimony for the validity of baptizing 
by pouring, or aspersion. The Didache claims no apos- 
tolic authority. It is simply the summary of what the 
author learned either from personal instruction, or oral 
tradition, to be the teaching of the apostles, and what he 
honestly believed himself. “It is,” says Dr. Schaff, 
“anonymous, but not pseudonymous: post-apostolic but 
not pseudo-apostolic. It takes its place among the genu- 
ine documents of the apostolic fathers so-called—Clem- 
ent of Rome, Polycarp, Ignatius, Barnabas, Hermas. 
These writings fill the gap between the apostles and the 
Church Fathers from the close of the first to the middle of 
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the second century; just as the apocrypha of the Old Tes- 
tament fill the gap between Malachi and John the Bap- 
tist.” 

We have, therefore, the right to infer that while St. 
John, the last of the apostles, was still living, there was 
no rigid uniformity in regard to the mode of baptism, and 
no scruple about the validity of a form other than immer- 
sion. 

Dr. Valentine, in Christian Theology, Vol. II, p. 313 sq., 
puts the matter in a way that leaves little or no room for 
further controversy. “The proper mode of the ordinance 
is best perceived and settled in the light of the general 
tenor of the Biblical acts of purification, which New Tes- 
tament baptism sums up. The facts are impressively 
significant. All through the Old Testament the purify- 
ing rites fell prevailingly, if not entirely, under the forms 
of pouring and sprinkling. * * * When we pass to the 
New Testament facts we find these to accord best with the 
modes thus established in all the purifying and consecra- 
tory rites and symbols in the Old Testament order. 
(1) The Baptism of John, though not identical with 
Christian baptism, may be noted as suggestive of baptis- 
mal mode. Was it by immersion, as sometimes asserted? 
In the absence of positive historical affirmation, it is ex- 
ceedingly improbable. For immersion would have vio- 
lated all the types referring to the new dispensation which 
John announced, and have left the act without normal 
significance. * * * (2) When we add the baptism of 
Christ by the Baptist, the idea of immersion is further 
precluded. This baptism marks the presentation of 
Jesus to the public, marks His open assumption of His 
Messianic offices, as He was about to enter upon His min- 
istry. In the light of Jewish order, this rite providenti- 
ally became His self-chosen consecration to His offices of 
Priest and King. Such consecration was always by 
sprinkling and pouring—never by immersion. The use 
of the latter would have left it a strange anomaly, vio- 
lative of Jewish symbolism. * * * (3) Very pertinent in 
this connection is the narrative of the Baptism by the 
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Holy Spirit, on Pentecost. There is no immersion there. 
When God baptizes His people, with great effectual Bap- 
tism, it is by “pouring out” of His Spirit. Is it to be 
supposed that God has meant that the Church shall make 
the form of water baptism violate the form of divine Bap- 
tism? (4) All the cases of Baptism by the Apostles are 
best explained as by this mode, as family baptisms at 
home or in prison, of the Eunuch, Cornelius, etc., where 
the water or conditions for immersion are hardly con- 
ceivable.” 

As the controversy concerning the mode of baptism so 
largely turns upon the meaning of the original word 
Barr~w, we may not conclude this discussion without some 
reference to the several definitions given it by the lexico- 
graphers and to its use in the Scriptures and in classic 
literature. 

The Baptist Confession of Faith declares, “Baptizing is 
dipping, and dipping is Baptizing.” In his scholarly and 
exhaustive work on Baptism, covering four volumes, Dr. 
J. W. Dale makes answer to this statement, and has also 
effectually disposed of the amazing claim of Dr. Alex- 
ander Carson, a leading Baptist authority, who, in con- 
tending for immersion on philological grounds, insists 
that Barr~w means “to dip and nothing but dip, through 
all Greek literature.” 

By numerous citations from the Greek classics Dr. 
Dale has conclusively demonstrated that the word Bazrr.éw 
does not in all cases mean to dip or plunge, that it is alto- 
gether impossible to attribute to the word in question any 
such meaning in a multitude of cases. If it invariably 
means to dip, or plunge into, then, according to one classi- 
cal author—Conon—(Narrat. L.) we must accept the fol- 
lowing as a correct translation of ofw 8é rolAw Adekavdpov 
Barricaca: “having immersed Alexander in wine,” with 
Dr. Carson’s interpretation—“that is, having made him 
drunk with wine.” To “dip” anyone in wine, for the pur- 
pose of representing a state of drunkenness, is a figure of 
speech as amazing as it is amusing, yet Dr. Carson insists 
that Barrifw means “to dip, and nothing but dip, through 
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all Greek literature”; and that the whole person, in bap- 
tism, must go within the element. . Consequently Alex- 
ander must go, head and ears, within the wine, and be 
submerged in it long enough to imbibe its intoxicating 
qualities. How long this would take Dr. Carson does not 
presume to say, but may we not venture the guess that 
before a man thus submerged would get drunk he would 
be drowned? 

If faxrifo means to dip and nothing else, then in the 
phrase «Barreto § divaré Aiuve, from Aesop, attributed to 
Homer, we have “the lake was dipped in blood,” in ex- 
planation of which Dr. Dale, an eminent Baptist writer 
says, “The lake is represented, by hyperbole, as dipped in 
blood.” Dr. Carson contradicts his brother in the faith 
by replying after this positive, if not impatient, fashion: 
“Never was there such a figure. The lake is not said to 
be dipped, or poured, or sprinkled, but dyed with blood.” 
“The lake dyed by blood.”—If this translation, (to which 
no pedo-baptist will object) is not in harmony with Bap- 
tist teaching, it is at least in harmony with the rules of 
rhetoric and with good sense, for even the most vivid 
imagination finds it difficult to fancy a lake taken up and 
plunged into a red sea of blood. 

The meaning of the word farri{w as determined by the 
usage of classical Greek writers, and not a few standard 
lexicographers, ought, if any regard is to be paid to 
recognized scholarship or to philological argument, to end 
the wearisome and unwarranted controversy as to the 
mode of baptism. The classic use of the word does not 
require it to mean immersion. It may mean to bathe, to 
pour upon, to sprinkle. Plato, in one of his dialogues, 
speaks of being “baptized with wine.” Aristophanes uses 
it, “shaved his face and baptized it with ashes.” Josephus 
says, “they baptized the city with violence.” 

In the Septuagint the word is not often found. In 
Daniel 4:33 it is said the body of Nebuchadnezzer “was 
wet (baptized) with the dew of heaven.” Here the idea 
of dipping is absolutely precluded. Leviticus, 14:6, “As 
for the living bird, he shall take it, and the cedar wood 
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and the hyssop, and shall dip (Garce/) them and the living 
bird in the blood of the bird that was killed over the run- 
ning water.” All these things could not be immersed in 
the blood of a bird. In the Apocryphal Book of Judith 
we read, “She baptized herself in the camp at the spring 
of water.” Even if the spring was such an extraordinary 
one as to allow of her being totally immersed in it, a camp 
filled with Assyrian soldiers does not seem an appropriate 
bathing place for a young woman of distinction, even at 
night. 

In the New Testament the word fa7zri{w occurs seventy- 
six times. In some of these it cannot mean immersion. 

In Mark 1:4, we read, “John was baptizing in the 
wilderness.” If “baptizing in the Jordan” means im- 
mersion in the waters of the Jordan, then baptizing in the 
wilderness must mean baptizing in the desert or ground. 
Dr. Hodge declares, “So far, therefore as the New Testa- 
ment is concerned, there is not a single case where bap- 
tism necessarily implies immersion; there are many cases 
in which that meaning is entirely inadmissible, and many 
more in whch it is in the highest degree improbable.” “It 
is not denied that farrifec> means to immerse, or that it 
is frequently so used by the Fathers, as by the classic au- 
thors; it is not denied that the Christian rite was often 
administered after the apostolic age by immersion; it is 
not even denied that during certain periods of the history 
of the Church, and in certain regions, immersion was the 
common method in which baptism was administered. But 
it is denied that immersion is essential to baptism; that 
it was the common method in the Apostolic churches ; that 
it was at any time, or in any part of the Church, the ex- 
clusive method; and more especially is it denied that im- 
mersion is now and everywhere obligatory or necessary 
to the integrity of Christian Baptism.” Baptism by 
either affusion or sprinkling is, we claim, in harmony 
with Scripture representations and the design of the ordi- 
nance. 

Hazleton, Pa. 
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ARTICLE II. 


THE MARKS OF LUTHERANISM: THE RIGHT 
PREACHING OF THE GOSPEL AND THE 
RIGHT ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
SACRAMENTS. 


BY PROFESSOR J. A. CLUTZ, D.D. 


This quadricentennial year is a time for Lutherans to 
take stock of their possessions. Among these is to be 
reckoned the entire movement which had its inception on 
October 31st, 1517, when Luther nailed his immortal 
Theses to the door of the Castle Church at Wittenberg, 
and all that was connected with the movement. One of 
the most important events of the Reformation was the 
presentation of the Augsburg Confession before the Diet 
of Augsburg June 25th, 1530. This statement of the 
views held and taught by Luther and his followers had 
been prepared in response to a command of the Emperor 
that they make answer to the charges of heresy brought 
against them by the representatives of the Pope. 

In the Seventh Article of the Confession the Reformers 
define the Church as “the congregation of the saints, in 
which the Gospel is rightly taught, and the sacraments 
are rightly administered.” The German first edition dif- 
fers from this slightly: “The Church is the assembly of 
all believers in which the Gospel is purely preached, and 
the sacraments are administered according to the Gos- 
pel.” In some respects this definition is to be preferred, 
though of course the meaning is substantially the same in 
both. The subject at the head of this Article is suggested 
by this definition of the Church. It is not the intention to 
discuss it theologically or doctrinally, but entirely from 
the practical point of view. 

I. The right preaching of the Gospel and the right 
administration of the sacraments are the distinctive 
marks of the Lutheran Church. 

This was pre-eminently true at the time of the Re- 
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formation, and as between the Lutherans and the Roman 
Catholics. For some centuries before the Reformation 
the right, or pure preaching of the Gospel had been almost 
unknown in the Church. Indeed, for a long time there 
had been very little preaching of any kind. The altar had 
almost entirely supplanted the pulpit. The sacrifice of 
the Mass was the chief thing in public worship. What 
little preaching there still remained was largely in praise 
of the saints. It was made up, for the most part, of ex- 
travagant and often very foolish eulogies of their piety, or 
of equally extravagant and foolish stories of their alleged 
miracles. The Virgin Mary was referred to more fre- 
quently than her son Jesus Christ. Indeed, she was pre- 
sented as the Saviour of sinners rather than He, and it 
was through her rather than through Him that men were 
to approach the Father and win His favor and blessing. 
Repentance of sin and justification by faith in the atone- 
ment of Calvary, those two most vital and fundamental 
truths of the Gospel, were seldom heard of. Men were 
taught that they were to be saved by works of righteous- 
ness, or deeds of penance, or by the mechanical use of the 
sacraments, or by purchasing a share in the treasures of 
grace accumulated by the Church from the works of su- 
pererogation performed by the saints, and controlled and 
portioned out to whom he would by the Holy Father, the 
Pope. 

It is true that the situation was not so bad in Germany 
as it was in Italy and especially in Rome. But that it 
was bad enough in Germany is evident from what Luther 
says, in his introduction to his catechisms, concerning the 
ignorance of evangelical truth and life which he discover- 
ed during the visitation of the Saxon churches in 1527 
and 1528. Luther himself, however, had been sounding 
a better note in his preaching and teaching at Wittenberg 
even before his break with Rome. In his lectures on the 
Psalms, and on Romans, and Galatians, and Hebrews, he 
had been gradually approaching a truly evangelical con- 
ception of the way of salvation and of a true Christian 
experience and life. Hence, when, in the Summer and 
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Autumn of 1517, John Tetzel drew near to Wittenberg 
with his scandalous sale of indulgences in which there 
was guaranteed to all who paid the schedule price a full 
and complete pardon from the Pope himself, not only for 
sins already committed by either the living or the dead, 
but also for sins planned for the future, Luther was ready 
to meet him not only by nailing his famous Ninety-five 
Theses to the church door, but also by thundering fierce 
denunciations against him from the pulpit within the 
church. 

From that time on Luther and those who sympathized 
with him in his battle for the purification of the Church 
began to preach the pure Gospel with ever growing clear- 
ness, and with ever increasing force and acceptance 
among the people. The pulpit thus became a new power 
and the chief agency in the spread of the Reformation. 
Luther himself preached almost constantly, often daily 
during the week and not seldom three or four times on the 
Lord’s day. Many of the other Reformers did the same. 
Many of these sermons, especially Luther’s, were printed 
and scattered broadcast. Thus the press became, as it 
has ever remained, a most important ally of the pulpit in 
the work of making known the truth. But the right 
preaching of the Gospel was the most vital element in the 
battle with error and with spiritual darkness and ignor- 
ance. 

It is not strange, therefore, that Luther laid so great 
stress on the preaching of the word. He regarded 
preaching as more important than the public reading of 
the Scriptures. He says: “The devil does not mind the 
written word, but he is put to flight whenever it is 
preached aloud.” He regarded the sermon the chief 
thing in public worship. He declared that it would be 
better not to assemble at all for worship if the Gospel was 
not preached. Neither is it strange that when he and 
his fellow Reformers came to formulate their confession 
of faith they made the right preaching of the Gospel one 
of the distinguishing marks of the true Evangelical 
Church. 
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The preaching of a pure Gospel has always been a dis- 
tinctive mark of the Lutheran Church throughout its his- 
tory. It is still so to-day. In saying this it is of course 
not meant that the Lutheran Church is the only one of the 
great family of the Protestant Churches that preaches the 
Gospel in its purity. That would be a very narrow and 
presumptuous position to take, and it would not be war- 
ranted by the facts. Neither is the claim made that all 
Lutheran preachers have always preached the pure Gos- 
pel or that all Lutheran preachers are doing so to-day. 
This, alas, would not be true either. What is meant is 
that in her confessional statements and in her official de- 
liverances, in her preparation of men for the ministry in 
her schools, and in all her accredited and authoritative 
literature, the Lutheran Church has consistently stressed 
the preaching of the pure Gospel more strongly than any 
other Church. The claim is also made that the Lutheran 
ministry has been and is, on the whole, more loyal to the 
pure Gospel than that of any other denomination. Espe- 
cially is this true in this country and in recent years. 

What is more, conservative men in the other denomina- 
tions who are concerned for the preservation of the faith 
once delivered to the saints are beginning to recognize 
this fact. Indeed, not a few of them are saying clearly 
that in America the Lutheran Church must be especially 
looked to and depended on to stand firm in the coming 
years against the forces that are seeking to undermine 
both the integrity of the Word of God and the integrity 
of the faith founded on that Word. If time and space 
would permit, it would not be a difficult task to substanti- 
ate this claim for the Lutheran Church by well known 
facts and tendencies of the present day. So far concern- 
ing the right preaching of the Gospel as a distinctive 
mark of the Lutheran Church. 

But the right administration of the sacraments is even 
more distinctive of the Lutheran Church and always has 
been than the right preaching of the Gospel. Here the 
difference between the Lutherans and the Romanists is 
radical and fundamental and most sweeping, and has been 
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so from the beginning of our history. For example, the 
Romanists recognize seven sacraments; we recognize but 
two, baptism and the Lord’s Supper. They teach that 
the sacraments become effective and convey their bless- 
ings to the recipients of them without the exercise of 
faith, by the mere performance of the act by the priest; 
we teach that faith is always essential, and that when 
used without faith the sacraments bring condemnation 
and judgment rather than blessing. 

Then, in regard to the Lord’s Supper the Catholics hold 
and teach the doctrine of transubstantiation. That is, 
they believe and teach that when the priest pronounces 
over the elements the words of the institution, “This is 
my body,” and “This is my blood,” the bread and the wine 
are actually changed into the very flesh and blood of 
Christ. Hence they elevate “the host,” that is, the con- 
secrated wafer, before the congregation, and carry it in 
procession, and offer divine worship to it as to Christ 
Himself. We reject this teaching in toto and insist that 
the bread remains bread and the wine remains wine. 
Though our Lutheran theologians believe and teach that 
there is in the Lord’s Supper a sacramental presence of 
the glorified body of Christ, they insist with equal posi- 
tiveness that there is no change in the physical particles 
of either the bread or the wine. Hence they teach that it 
is idolatry to worship them. Moreover, because of their 
belief in the doctrine of transubstantiation, the Catholics 
also withold the wine from the laity and administer only 
the bread to them, since, having been changed into the 
very flesh of the Lord this must include His blood also. 
We hold that the giving and receiving of both elements 
are essential to the completion of the sacrament. 

Then, again, the Catholics teach that the administra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper is a priestly act, and that each 
time it is celebrated it involves a repetition of the sacri- 
fice of Jesus Christ for sin. Hence, they call the Lord’s 
Supper “the Sacrifice of the Mass.” Ve believe and 
teach that Christ died on the cross of Calvary once for all 
for the sin of the world, and that this sacrifice never can 
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be, and never need be repeated, because it was all-suffi- 
cient for all time and for all men. We believe and teach 
that this is the very central truth of the Lord’s Supper, 
and that ail its blessings are connected with and were pur- 
chased by the atonement then and there made. 

The Romanists further teach that because the celebra- 
tion of the Mass, as they call it, is a priestly act, it can be 
performed by the priest alone without the presence of the 
congregation, and that when thus performed it becomes 
effective for the forgiveness of the sins and for the salva- 
tion of those in whose behalf it is celebrated, whether 
living or dead, without their participation. We teach 
that the celebration of the Lord’s Supper is an act of the 
congregation, and that the officiating minister does not 
act as a priest but only as the chosen and accredited rep- 
resentative of the congregation, all of whom are kings 
and priests unto God. We also teach that the sacrament 
is not complete, and does not become effective as a sacra- 
ment, until the bread and the wine have been actually dis- 
tributed, and received, and partaken of in faith by the 
communicants. We teach also that the blessings of the 
sacrament belong only to those who are present, and who 
actually communicate in humble reliance on the atoning 
sacrifice of Jesus Christ and believing the gracious 
promises of God our heavenly Father. 

It is true that in all these particulars practically all the 
other Protestant denominations are in substantial agree- 
ment with the Lutheran Church concerning the sacra- 
ments. But they differ from us, or we from them, in 
some other things which must also be noted. For ex- 
ample, with very few exceptions non-Lutheran Protest- 
ants regard the sacraments as mere symbolical repre- 
sentations of truth, and teach that the blessings which 
accompany their use are purely subjective, such as the 
strengthening of faith, the quickening of love, and hope, 
and assurance in the efficacy of Christ’s atonement tor sin 
and the ultimate salvation of all who believe in Him. 
The only notable exception to this is that of the Presby- 
terians whose doctrine of the sacraments approaches very 
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closely to that of the Lutheran Church. With most of the 
others baptism becomes a mere act of confession and con- 
secration, and the Lord’s Supper is regarded as a mere 
memorial celebration of Christ’s death, or a public con- 
fession of faith in Him and an act of Christian fellowship 
and love. 

As over against all such inadequate and unworthy 
views of the sacraments, our Church teaches that they are 
divinely instituted rites through which God offers, and 
actually conveys, saving grace to all who receive them 
with faith in His Word, and seals to them forgiveness and 
salvation according to His promise. As Luther expresses 
it in his Catechism: “Baptism is not simply water, but it 
is the water comprehended in God’s command, and con- 
nected with God’s Word.” And, again, still speaking of 
baptism, “It worketh forgiveness of sins, delivers from 
death and the devil, and confers everlasting salvation on 
all who believe, as the word and promise of God declare.” 
Concerning the Lord’s Supper Luther says in the same 
precious little manual: “It is the true body and blood of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, under the bread and wine, given 
unto us Christians to eat and drink, as it was instituted 
by Christ Himself.” Of the benefits of the Lord’s Sup- 
per He says, they “are pointed out in these words, ‘given 
and shed for the remission of sins.’ Namely, through 
these words, the remission of sins, life and salvation are 
granted unto us in the sacrament,” when we receive it 
with “truly believing hearts.” This is what is meant in 
the Augsburg Confession by the right administration of 
the sacraments, or the administration of them according 
to the Gospel, and this is the other distinctive mark of the 
Lutheran Church. 

II. The right preaching of the Gospel and the right 
administration of the sacraments are the true identifica- 
tion marks of the Lutheran Church. 

We are thinking now more especially of the identifica- 
tion of Lutherans among themselves, the identification of 
Lutherans by Lutherans. Whether we approve of secret 
societies or not, it is a well known fact that all such orga- 
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nizations have certain signs, and grips, and passwords by 
which their members may recognize and identify each 
other as brethren, with common bonds and common inter- 
ests, wherever they may chance to meet, even though it 
may be as strangers in a strange land. In some of the 
histories of the battle of Gettysburg an interesting story 
is told that well illustrates this. General Armistead was 
leading the advance in Pickett’s charge on the afternoon 
of the third day when the Confederates broke over the 
stone wall at “The Angle,” near what is now known as the 
“High Water Mark” monument. Just afew yards within 
the stone wall or fence, when the Union and Confederate 
lines were all confused and the men were actually fight- 
ing hand to hand with clubbed muskets, General Armi- 
stead fell mortally wounded. As he fell he gave the cry 
of distress of the Masonic Order, and immediately several 
Union officers who were also Masons, sprang to his relief. 
He was their political and their military foe. For several 
years he had been arrayed in deadly conflict with them 
and had been seeking to destroy the government which 
they were sworn to defend with their lives. At the very 
time that he was wounded he would not have hesitated to 
slay them with his own sword if this had become neces- 
sary in the exigencies of war. Yet the moment he was 
disabled, and gave the signal referred to, by which they 
recognized him as a brother Mason, they were ready to 
minister to his necessities with all possible tenderness 
and care. 

It is important that Lutherans should have some such 
mark or marks of identification by which they may be able 
to recognize each other whenever and wherever they 
meet. Especially is it important, for reasons of good or- 
der, and for soundness of doctrine and co-operation in 
work, that Lutheran churches should have some such 
marks by which they may know each other as really Luth- 
eran. Itis also important that these marks should be re- 
duced to the lowest possible minimum of requirement con- 
sistent with safety, and that they should be simple, and 
easily discovered and applied, at the same time that they 
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are truly characteristic and distinctive. What shall 
these marks be? Or, rather, what are they? 

Some Lutherans, it would seem, look for such marks of 
identification in nationality, or in language. Some, ap- 
parently, would find them in forms of worship, or in cer- 
tain rites and ceremonies, some in methods of work, and 
some in the cut of the preacher’s clothes, or in the vest- 
ments which he uses in the pulpit. A lady who was visit- 
ing in a city at some distance from her home sought out a 
Lutheran church in which to worship on the Lord’s Day. 
At the close of the service she tarried to speak to the pas- 
tor. She gave him her name and home address, and also 
mentioned the name of her own pastor. “Does he wear 
the robe?” was the minister’s first question. The wear- 
ing of the robe in the pulpit seems to have been for him 
the chief identification mark of a Lutheran minister. 

If I may be permitted a personal remark in such a pa- 
per, I would say that I have come to like the use of the 
robe by Lutheran ministers in the conduct of service, 
though it required a long time and cost something of a 
struggle to overcome the prejudices of my early life when 
my training was all against such a practice. I also heartily 
favor the use of our historical forms of worship and 
methods of work. I sincerely believe that if all our pas- 
tors and churches would voluntarily adopt and use these 
historical forms and methods of work, it would be a great 
gain to us as a denomination, just as it is a great gain to 
an army to have all its units to wear the same uniform, 
and to use the same manual of arms, and have the same 
kind of weapons, and the same organization and general 
equipment. All this gives the army as a whole a sense of 
unity and solidarity, and develops a spirit of loyalty and 
devotion, what we call esprit de corps. It makes it a 
better fighting machine, a more efficient and more depend- 
able organization for either offensive or defensive war- 
fare. Iam sure that a more general agreement in forms 
of worship and methods of work would do the same thing 
for the Church. At the same time, the fact must be 
recognized that the real essentials of Lutheranism are not 
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found in any of these things, but in the right preaching of 
the Gospel and the right administration of the sacra- 
ments. Wherever these are found, there is found a Luth- 
eran, or a Lutheran church, however widely they may dif- 
fer from others in nationality, or in language, or in 
church polity, or in forms of worship and methods of 
work, or in a score of other things which never have been 
exactly the same at all times or in all our churches, or 
however much these differences may be deplored. The 
Reformers themselves say in the Seventh Article of the 
Augsburg Confession, immediately following the defini- 
tion of the Church with which we started, “To the true 
unity of the Church it is enough to agree concerning the 
doctrine of the Gospel, and the administration of the sac- 
raments. Nor is it necessary that human traditions, 
rites and ceremonies, instituted by man, should be every- 
where alike.” As a matter of fact those old Reformers 
were a good deal broader and more liberal than some 
Lutherans of the present day. 

III. The right preaching of the Gospel and the right 
administration of the sacraments are the permanent 
marks of the Lutheran Church. 

These marks belong to the very genius of the Luth- 
eran Church, and cannot be changed without changing its 
essential nature, and so endangering its very existence, 
or working a forfeiture of its right to the name Lutheran. 
In nature, many variations are found in the several 
animal and vegetable species at different times and in 
different places. These variations are necessary in order 
that each species may adjust itself to changing circum- 
stances, or to changes of climate or habitat. Without 
such adaptation the species would perish. But under- 
neath all these variations there are always some essential 
characteristics of each species which differentiate it from 
the other species and which always remain the same. If 
these were to change also then the species would cease to 
be the same species that it was. Even though it might 
continue to be called by the same name it would actually 
be a new, or at least a different species. 
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The same thing is true of the Lutheran Church. At 
different times in its history, and in different countries, it 
has varied greatly in organization and polity, in forms of 
worship and methods of work, and in rites and ceremo- 
nies, during the four hundred years of its history. Even 
at the present time, there is no general uniformity in these 
things. In some countries the government is episcopal. 
In some it is collegial or consistorial. In others, as with 
us here in America, it is synodical or congregational. In 
some countries the Lutheran Church is recognized as the 
State Church, and is supported and at least in large meas- 
ure controlled by the State. In others, as with us again 
in the United States, it is entirely free from the State, 
and is supported by the voluntary contributions of the 
members who also elect and call their own pastors and 
govern themselves in a most democratic way. In some 
cases the forms of worship are quite elaborate, in other 
cases they are very simple. 

No doubt, there will always be these or similar varia- 
tions in non-essentials. The Lutheran Church is too 
great and too widely distributed in the world, it belongs 
to too many lands and speaks too many languages, it has 
lived under too many conditions and has too many differ- 
ent traditions, ever to be expected to present an entire 
uniformity. At the same time, it must be remembered 
that the Lutheran Church has never looked with favor, or 
even with tolerance, upon a condition of anarchy, or of 
extreme individualism. With all its variations, it has 
never accepted the principle that each congregation 
should be a law unto itself, or that each pastor should do 
just as he pleases, even in these matters in which there is 
liberty, and in which there never has been entire uni- 
formity throughout the whole Church. In the great 
Lutheran lands of Europe, as in Germany for example, 
and in Denmark and Norway and Sweden, with all the 
divergencies between different states or provinces or na- 
tions, there is always general uniformity among the 
churches of each separate state or province, and in most 
if not all of them such uniformity is required by law. 
Even in this country, where the Church is free from 
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State control, the several synods, and especially the 
several general bodies, at least aim at a general uniform- 
ity in the churches connected with them, even when they 
do not try strictly to enforce it. Such action, however, 
is based on the law of expedience rather than on the law 
of necessity, though it is an expediency which is generally 
recognized except by extreme individualists, of whom un- 
fortunately we have all too many. 

Two principles are always at work in the development 
of the Church. One is the principle of conservation. 
The other is the principle of progress. The first seeks to 
preserve in and for the Church those things which are 
essential to its life and continuity. The second aims to 
make room for and to regulate those adaptations to chang- 
ing times and circumstances which are equally necessary 
to the Church’s life and growth. These two principles 
and their respective advocates have always been more or 
less at variance and in conflict in the Lutheran Church, 
as they have no doubt been in all the denominations and 
always will be. On the one hand, we have had, and still 
have, those who are so conservative that they will allow 
no room for any change or progress. They insist that all 
things must always remain absolutely the same. On the 
other hand, we have those who are always straining at 
the leash and wanting to revolutionize everything in and 
about the Church and to change its very nature. It is 
not easy to maintain a proper equilibrium between these 
two principles, or parties. 

But in the face of this conflict, and in the face of the 
variations that have grown out of it, this one thing should 
always be kept in mind, that in the right preaching of the 
Gospel and the right administration of the sacraments, 
we have the true, essential and permanent marks of the 
Lutheran Church which cannot be changed without peril 
to its very life and existence as the Lutheran Church. 
Hence, however tolerant we may be of other differences 
and variations, as true and loyal Lutherans we must hold 
fast to these as to things which cannot be shaken. 

IV. The right preaching of the Gospel and the right 
administration of the sacraments are, or of right ought to 
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be, a sufficient basis for Lutheran unity and co-operation. 

Mark that it is Lutheran unity and co-operation that I 
speak of, not Lutheran union. There is a wide difference 
between union and unity. Much more might be required 
for the former than for the latter. If we would have all 
the Lutherans, even in this country, to come together in 
one general body, so as to form one great, compact organ- 
ization, we would need to be agreed on a number of 
things. For a peaceful and happy married life it is no 
doubt necessary that a man and a woman should agree on 
more than two things, no matter how important or how 
vital these two things might be. But it would seem that 
much less would be necessary for two people, or any num- 
ber of people, to live in peace and harmony as neighbors, 
and even to co-operate in many common interests and 
tasks. This should be especially the case if these people 
belonged to one family and had a common name. It 
should be still more possible if they were all true believers 
in and true disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Moreover, the right preaching of the Gospel and the 
right administration of the sacraments furnish a much 
broader basis for Lutheran unity and co-operation than 
might appear at first thought. They certainly would in- 
clude everything that is contained in Luther’s Catechism, 
for it is there that we get the simplest and the best state- 
ment of the substance of the Gospel, and the clearest defi- 
nition of the sacraments, according to the Lutheran con- 
ception. It would hardly be going too far to say that the 
right preaching of the Gospel and the right administra- 
tion of the sacraments include, or involve, at least the sub- 
stance of every article of the Augsburg Confession. The 
Augsburg Confession was, for the most part, just a for- 
mal statement by the Reformers of what they believed 
and taught concerning the Gospel and the sacraments. 
Luther’s Catechism and the Augsburg Confession are the 
only writings that have been universally accepted as of 
confessional authority by all Lutherans of every age and 
of every land. 

But, alas, for human frailty and ecclesiastical narrow- 
ness and bigotry. The difficulty with us as Lutherans is, 
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and always has been, that too many of our pastors and 
people are like the old Jewish rabbis and Pharisees. The 
rabbis had drawn so many inferences from the law given 
by Moses, and had added to it so many refinements of 
their own, that they finally became an intolerable burden. 
So there has been a disposition among our Lutheran theo- 
logians not to be content with the simple statements of 
the truths of the Gospel found in the Augsburg Confes- 
sion and in Luther’s Catechism, but to keep on drawing 
theological inferences and adding doctrinal refinements 
almost ad infinitum, and then to insist on the acceptance 
of all these, in spirit as well as in letter, as well as of the 
essential truth itself, in order to have any Lutheran fel- 
lowship or co-operation. Then, there were the old Jewish 
Pharisees. These men were so self-righteous and self- 
complacent, and so afraid that they might contract some 
defilement by contact with some person or thing that was 
ceremonially unclean, that they hedged themselves about 
with a fence of exclusiveness and would hardly associate 
with any one not of their own exclusive class. 

Just so we have Lutherans who are so narrow and 
partisan in their Lutheranism that when they find a Luth- 
eran church or pastor that is not in the fullest accord 
with them in every refinement of doctrine, and in every 
particular form and ceremony, and in every last minutia 
of practical organization and work, they gather their ec- 
clesiastical robes about them and turn away, or pass by 
far on the other side, lest they should compromise them- 
selves by too friendly association with a Lutheran who 
might not be of their own special brand. It must be said 
also in all fairness and candor that these separatistic 
Lutherans do not all belong to any one body. They are 
not all of what we might call the extreme conservatives. 
Not a few, who would like to be considered very broad- 
minded and liberal, are just as narrow and illiberal as the 
most exclusive conservatives when it comes to a matter 
of Lutheran unity and co-operation. It is just this Luth- 
eran exclusiveness and narrowness that gives occasion to 
men like Dr. Carroll, the religious statistician of this 
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country, to insist that there are from sixteen to twenty- 
seven kinds of Lutherans in the United States. The at- 
titude of Lutherans towards each other, and their treat- 
ment of each other, go far towards justifying such a con- 
clusion on the part of outsiders. What we all need to 
learn is that wherever we find the two distinctive and per- 
manent marks of Lutheranism, the right preaching of the 
Gospel and the right administration of the sacraments, 
we ought to be ready to recognize each other as of the 
same household and brethren of a common faith, however 
much we may differ in other and minor things. All such 
Lutherans ought to be ready to walk and work together in 
fraternal love and unity. Lutherans should learn to keep 
these really big things, these fundamental things, to the 
fore in all their thinking and in all their intercourse with 
each other, and to let all the things of minor importance 
fall back into the subordinate places where they properly 
belong. 

If all the Lutherans in this country, numbering nearly 
four millions of baptized members and two and a half 
millions of confirmed members, were to rise to such a 
broad and catholic spirit of fraternity and unity, then we 
might expect soon to see our beloved Church taking its 
rightful place among the leaders of the great hosts of 
Protestantism. Then might we expect to see it grandly 
fulfilling the mission for which God called it into being out 
of the Reformation of the sixteenth century, and for 
which we believe that He has preserved it through all the 
intervening years. Is it too much to hope and pray that 
this may be at least one result of our quadricentennial 
celebration, that as we meet and talk together of our com- 
mon history, and our common faith and work, we will all 
come to a better understanding of what is really essential 
to true Lutheranism, and also to a better understanding 
of each other, and a more fraternal attitude towards all 
who bear the Lutheran name and can show the distinc- 
tive family marks, the right preaching of the Gospel and 
the right administration of the sacraments? 

Gettysburg, Pa. 
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ARTICLE III. 


LUTHER’S ATTITUDE TOWARD SCRIPTURE. 


BY PROFESSOR V. G. A. TRESSLER, D.D. 


When Luther was made a Doctor of Theology at Wit- 
tenberg, on October 19, 1512, through the solemn ceremo- 
nial of investiture, a new task was upon him—one from 
which, because of a sense of his own inadequacy he 
shrank, and yet one through which he was to perform an 
unparalleled service to all oncoming generations. This 
task was the presentation in systematic form, before his 
university hearers, of the Holy Scriptures. He appar- 
ently began with the Psalms, a natural procedure for a 
man at once critically and spiritually aglow with his sub- 
ject, and yet hesitant of the ability he possessed to do the 
larger work laid upon him. The first book extant from 
Luther is this “Elucidation of the Psalms,” in 1514. In 
1517 came the ‘“‘Penitential Psalms” and in 1519, “Opera- 
tiones in Psalmos.” His “Notes or Annotations” on the 
Psalms, doubtless the basis of lectures of 1516, are often 
termed “Initia Lutheri,” the “Beginnings of Luther.” 
After this followed with rapid succession sermons, let- 
ters, writings of various orders and objects. Through 
them all, however diverse their topics or specialized their 
characters, there runs a principle of procedure, a method 
of analysis which is sufficiently obvious. It is: How does 
this topic or matter relate itself to the body of writing 
collated in the Canons of the Old and New Testaments? 

In the very first sermon of Luther preserved in the Ger- 
man language, on “St. Martin’s Day” of 1515, he discusses 
this topic—how Scripture is to be properly understood. 
“The Scriptures are the source of knowledge, true 
enough,” he says, “but they are not to be stretched and led 
according to one’s own feelings but to lead to the Cross 
of Christ. Then there will be no difficulty in getting right 
results.” (Koestlin I-126). In the “Ninety-five Theses” 
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of 1517, Luther insists that (62) “The true treasure of 
the Church is the Holy Gospel of the glory and grace of 
God.” 

Of course, when in the matter of true Penitence, over 
against the indulgences then promiscuously peddled by 
the authority of the Curia, Luther is obliged sharply to 
limit the Papal authority, he found himself “nolens 
volens” in ultimate reliance upon Scripture. 

In his argumentation he found himself with few eccle- 
siastical authorities to support his position. His views 
seemed out of touch with those of the leading expositors 
of church doctrine of his day. This must have forced its 
way gradually to the consciousness of Luther, and such 
consciousness thrust him towards his final theological 
standpoint. What had he to urge against the current set 
by the Church for the age? In what way could he have 
weight against Papal and Concillar authorities? The one 
recourse possible and sufficient was the naked Word, the 
Sacred Scripture, the sayings of the Lord Jesus. 

When he is discussing Priestly Absolution, Luther goes 
at once to the Word of the Gospel for the argument. 
Against the Romish position he quotes Matthew 16. We 
do not read, “Whatsoever J shall have loosed in heaven 
shall be loosed on earth,” but “Whatsoever thow shalt 
have loosed on earth shall be loosed in heaven” (Koestlin 
I-257). In the matter of the absolution Luther insists 
now that the validity and value of it lie not in the dignity 
of the ecclesiastical pronouncing it but solely in Christ’s 
Word of Promise, and this because the Word of Christ 
abides. It is fact, and it is final. What if the priest 
should make mistakes? Ah, well, the forgiveness rests 
not upon the word of the priest but upon the Word of 
Christ, and faith in this Word would secure peace to the 
heart even though the priest had pronounced the absolu- 
tion with the utmost levity. “The Keys do not err, even 
though he who bears them be a trifler” (Koestlin I-259). 
There is thus objectively through the Word of God, and 
through this objectivity certainty to the soul. 

When Luther comes to the doctrine of the Church a 
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change here too is manifest in his attitude. He says to 
Prierias, “I know no church virtually except in Christ, 
none in a representative sense except in a council” (Er- 
langer XX-185). He subordinates the authority of the 
pope to that of a General Council, and the authority of 
the council to that of the Scriptures. He says, “I propose 
to advance nothing which is not contained first of all in 
the Sacred Scriptures (Koestlin I-278). In his discus- 
sion with Cajetan relative to the exalted papal claims, he 
is willing, and does, assert that the pope’s use of Scripture 
in supporting such claims is inapt and unwarranted; that 
papal decretals are errorless only when they are in har- 
mony with Holy Scripture. He even cites with approval 
an earlier ecclesiastical maxim that in matters of faith 
even a believer stands above the pope if he supports his 
position by better authorities and arguments (Koestlin 
J-280). The words of Scripture are to be preferred always 
and ardently to any words of men. If all the teaching of 
the Church should teach this or that, it all would be noth- 
ing as over against a single passage of Scripture. Here he 
quotes Galatians 1:8: “Though an angel from heaven 
should preach any other Gospel than we have preached, 
let him be anathema.” (Erlangen 27-12). When in his 
debate with Eck he was vauntingly asked if he thought 
himself alone to be right though he was opposed by 
Thomas Aquinas and all the Church Fathers, Luther 
quietly but firmly declared, “Let Christ be with me and 
His Word, and I do not fear what the whole world can do 
to me.” 

When through the indulgence controversy the matter 
of the sacraments came under consideration, Luther as- 
serted that “Faith alone secures the sacramental grace, 
and that this faith has its assurance in the Word of grace 
that is the promise connected with the sacrament.” Here 
already, as later, Luther attributes to the Word all essen- 
tial value. It is the universal means of grace which saves 
wherever it is dispensed and believed. This occurs when 
Gospel is proclaimed and sacrament administered. 
(Koestlin I-287). Luther, as Koestlin informs us, sup- 
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ports this position by appealing to the fact that the 
Church does not allow the Mass to be held without read- 
ing the Gospel; for, “Man liveth by every word that pro- 
ceedeth out of the mouth of God, as the Lord further 
teaches in John 6:2.” 

When Luther comes to discuss the “Keys,” before ever 
he takes up at all the historical argument, he investigates 
the case by the measurement of Scripture. He asserts 
that the Keys are not given to the pope but to the Church 
on the basis of the confession of Peter, arguing from Mat- 
thew 16 and the passage in John 21:15-17 when the Lord 
asks Peter, “Lovest thou Me? Then feed My sheep,” 
showing that Peter did not send out the apostles but was 
himself sent. In Galatians 2 Paul mentions James before 
Peter as one of the Church pillars. Luther often re- 
turns to I Corinthians 3:22, “Whether of Paul or Apollos 
or Cephas.” He notes I Corinthians 12:28, where govern- 
ments are spoken of but Peter not singled out. Paul, in 
Galatians 2:8, 9, is given a greater field than that assign- 
ed to Peter. Neither Paul nor Barnabas is ordained by 
Peter, and in Revelation 21:14, where the twelve apostles 
are represented by the twelve foundations, no differences 
or distinctions of any kind are made. We have carried 
out this argument explicitly to show how Luther based 
his position first and last on Scripture. 

In speaking of the Church Fathers, he does not hesitate 
to condemn their misapplication of Scriptural passages, 
even including Augustine in that category. He is willing 
to enter the lists against all the Fathers on the basis of an 
Apostolic Word. He derides Eck who understands the 
Words of Scripture in accord with the words of the Fath- 
ers, while he proposes to follow up the stream to the foun- 
tain—that is, the Word itself. He will hold nothing true 
because it is the view of the Fathers. He maintains the 
individual Christian’s right to prove all things and hold 
fast that which is good (Luther’s Letters, General Edi- 
tion, 281). Nay, the Church even has no right at all, 
upon its own authority, to declare a writing canonical. 
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Indeed, he asserts that the Church can give to a book no 
more authority than it has in itself. (Koestlin I-317.) 

When in 1520 he is discussing the Mass, in his sermon 
“von dem neuen Testament,” Luther says, “The nearer 
our masses are to the first Mass of Christ, the better they 
are beyond doubt; and the farther off from that they are, 
the greater the peril. But the whole mass with its na- 
ture, work, benefit, and fruit lies, Luther thinks, in the 
very words of Christ with which He celebrated it and 
commands us to celebrate it. Does Luther speak of the 
Church? It is the Communion of the Saints. This, he 
says, is how the Holy Scripture speaks of it. He argues 
the character of the Church from Ephesians 4:5, John 
18:36, Luke 17:20, and Matthew 24:23, 26. It is the 
Community of the Saints to which Christ sent His mes- 
sengers with equal power, that is with His Word, His 
Message. As for the pope, Luther insists that all that 
the pope appoints and determines he will accept only in 
the sense that he will test it by the Holy Scriptures. (Let- 
ters, General Edition I-451). In his address to the Ger- 
man nobility, Luther demolishes the three walls Rome has 
built around her. Itis ascriptural demolition. The first 
is that the spiritual authority has power over the secular. 
“Not so,” says Luther, “the Church has to do only with 
the ministry of the Word.” The second wall is that the 
pope has the right to interpret Scripture. “No,” says 
Luther, “we are all priests before God.” How does he 
find this revolutionary truth? From the Scriptures. The 
third wall—that the pope alone can call a council—he 
shatters on the Scriptures, that we must oppose pope or 
prelate or peasant who does anything contrary to the 
Word of God. 

For the benefit of Scripture Luther asks at this time for 
an entire revision of the course of study at the German 
universities. Over against the “blind heathen master” 
Aristotle, the theologians should rather be teachers of the 
Holy Scriptures. The Fathers are now studied in such a 
way that the students never come to the Scriptures them- 
selves. Also in lower schools, the Scriptures should be 
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the chief text-book. There ought to be schools for boys 
and girls in which the Gospel should be taught. Every- 
where learning is neglected, the youth languish because 
they have no Gospel. 

When next Luther in his sermon “von der Taufe” dis- 
cusses baptism, he lays emphasis first of all on the divine 
ordinance given in the Word, “He that believeth and is 
baptized shall be saved.” It is the Word with which 
Luther is ever busied. The Word is the determinator, 
the adjuster. And in his discussion of infant baptism, 
Luther asks how these infants may be saved, since they 
can not as yet hear the Word, and without such hearing no 
one can believe. (Romans 10:14). And in his sermon 
on “Maundy” Thursday, 1518, upon the proper prepa- 
ration for the sacrament, he answers “Just as the Word of 
God is able to change even the heart of the wicked man 
which is no less deaf and incapable than any child, so 
through the congregation’s infused faith is the little child 
renewed. Faith in what? The Christ revealed through 
the Word.” (Erlangen Edition XVII-62). 

Coming now to his treaties on Christian Liberty, 
Luther urges that the inward man is awakened to life by 
the Word. “The soul,” he says, “has nothing at all on 
which to live and be free but the holy Word of God, the 
Gospel of Christ.” (De libertate Christiana I-463). If 
it has but the Word, he is sure it needs nothing else what- 
ever. In the Word it has full satisfaction, food, peace, 
justification, truth, liberty—all that is good. It was for 
the proclamation of the Word that Christ came and that 
Apostles and ministers have been ordained. But this 
Word is the Gospel in which God speaks of His Incarnate 
and Glorified Son. (Koestlin I-412). So that while, ac- 
cording to Luther, the third virtue of faith is wnion with 
Christ, the second virtue of faith glorify God, the very 
first virtue of faith is clinging to the Word. 

When later, after the retirement from the Wartburg, 
Luther comes to discuss the vows of priests and the life of 
monks and nuns, he begins by saying that monastic vows 
have no Scriptural authority. There is absolutely no 
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basic justification for them in Holy Scripture. In the en- 
tire presentation, Luther is fixed in his position that the 
matter of monkish life is to be fixed by the directions of 
Christ, and that these directions of Christ are to be found 
only and solely in the Word. He condemns everything 
that falls short of, or is aside from, or beyond, Christ, 
even though brought by an angel from heaven. One sees 
how this limits the Word alone. Luther has grown at 
once by outward necessity and by inward conviction into 
this attitude of unlimited subjection to the Word. The 
Scriptures become Luther’s absolute authority. Nothing 
belongs to saving truth except that comprehended in a 
definite Scripture. “The Scriptures are the supreme rule 
of saving truth,” in that all truth must flow from them as 
a heavenly source. In matters religious, Luther distin- 
guishes betwen things “inferior and superior.” It is in 
the latter, that is, in things relating to God Himself, that 
we must be sure that we have His commands, His mes- 
sages from His word. In matter of soul salvation, that 
which is not commanded is thereby inhibited. He quotes 
Deuteronomy 4:2, “Ye shall not add unto the Word” 
(Luther’s Letters, General Edition II-291). ‘Beyond the 
Scriptures nothing must be appointed, or if anything be 
appointed it must be regarded as voluntary and not neces- 
sary.” To this sharp definiteness in Scripture has Lu- 
ther come. (Erlangen Edition 28-70). 

Now at this stage of Luther’s theological development 
and with the process of his thinking as related to the 
Scriptures, thus somewhat clearly before us, it will be ad- 
missible to generalize therefrom, and by induction to form 
certain conclusions warranted by the matter that has 
passed under review. The very first of the deductions 
would be that Luther, in all matters of the relation of man 
to God or of man to his brother man, makes the Word the 
final authority, the absolute; that is, there is a finality in 
the Word. His Worms attitude is not only a specific case; 
it is a characteristic case. It marks not only a decision, 
but it also determines a habitude. It is this that makes 
the words of Luther on that occasion momentous alike to 
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Luther and to civilization, “Unless I be refuted by Scrip- 
tural testimonies or by clear arguments—for I believe 
neither the pope nor the council alone, since it is clear that 
they have often erred and contradicted one another—I am 
convinced by the passages of Scripture which I have cited, 
and my conscience is bound in the Word of God. I can 
not and will not recant anything, since it is insecure and 
dangerous to act against conscience (conscience being to 
Luther ‘tied to the Word’).” The ultimate for him here 
is Scripture, and Scripture alone. This is not only spe- 
cific heroism; it is generic history. 

It is obvious from what has gone before that Luther 
had fought his way through the mental miasma and ob- 
scurations of the self-claimed papal prerogative. So far 
as he is concerned, neither curia nor council has any more 
final voice in matters on which Scripture speaks. Of 
course, this is revolutionary, and that is why it may be 
very properly said that the Reformation is also a Revolu- 
tion. Between Scripture and ecclesiastical authority, 
Luther yielded allegiance to the former. There is an- 
other contention for the place of authority. That is rea- 
son. Luther, in his earlier discussions, often uses it. He 
had said just after the “Ninety-five Theses,” “What the 
Holy Father proves from Scripture or reason, I accept; 
the rest I let pass as a pious fancy.” (Erlangen Edition 
27-21). But as he puts away the pope as authority, his 
mind comes more and more under the domination of the 
Word alone, and later he rarely, if ever, employs expres- 
sion, coupling reason with Scripture. (Koestlin II-266). 
“For reason, though it comprehends what God is not, does 
not comprehend what God is.” So that when Luther even 
refers to the decisions of reason, it is clear that he does 
not intend a use of reason independent of Scripture but 
rather an inferential use of it on the part of one who is 
himself in an attitude of obedience to the Divine. (Koest- 
lin II-266). Thus to Luther, over against curia or 
“ratio,” the Word alone arbitrates and determines. This 
position of Luther is a Reformation position. To the 
Lutheran reformer preaching the Gospel, the Word, is ab- 
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solute. By the Augustana this whole matter is taken for 
granted. It argues from, establishes by, and harmonizes 
with the Word of God. (See Schodde, LUTHERAN QUAR- 
TERLY, 21:470). 

The Formula of Concord begins by the asseveration 
that, “We believe, teach, and confess that the only rule and 
guide according to which all teachers and doctrines shall 
be directed and judged are alone the prophetic and apos- 
tolic writings of the Old and New Testaments.” The 
eighteenth article of the Augustana tells us that the right- 
eousness of God is “wrought in the heart when men do 
receive the Spirit of God through the Word.” The 
Apology states: God can not be apprehended save by the 
Word. The Formula of Concord remarks, “articles of 
faith should be judged only from God’s Word.” To add 
further proof of the proposition involved and under dis- 
cussion would be “carrying coals to Newcastle.” Suffice 
it to say, alike to Luther and the Lutheran symbols and 
expositors of the Reformation—the Holy Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments are the Supreme Court and 
without appeal. Luther says, “the norm of truth, the 
Christian’s true doctrine.” To them it was not “Roma 
locuta,” but “Scriptura locuta,” and when the Scriptures 
had spoken, there was the end of the matter. 

The second deduction which is a corollary of the first 
and equally well authenticated by the facts in the case is 
that, to Luther, this Word of the Scripture, on which so 
much was made to depend, is in very deed a Word from 
God—a Word, the Word of God. We have here following 
the finality of the Word, its divinity. The power of the 
Word, which became more and more self-evidencing to 
Luther, compelled him to recognize the one source from 
which such a dynamic could come. So that Luther 
fastened Scripture back into heavenly places. The Word 
was, in the very first place, very essential to him for his 
work. The instrument dared not be weak. Too much 
depended on it. Then later it became essential to his na- 
ture. He had explored it. It had found him. Through 
it he was a twice born man. He sensed the God in it. 
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Luther knows that God is “for us” and “in us.” But to 
know that, God must intercede through a special revela- 
tion. This He has done. It is the Word, the Scriptures. 
Luther characterizes the Sacred Scriptures as “the Book 
given by God the Holy Spirit to the Church.” This 
Scripture is the rule of faith and practice. To Luther it 
is now “the Scriptures,” now “the Word of God.” There 
is a revelation. It isin His Word. The Word is the in- 
clusion of Scripture. When Luther speaks of God’s Word 
he has the Scripture in mind as shown in the Larger Cate- 
chism in the explanation of the Third Commandment, 
“But God’s Word is the treasure which sanctifies every- 
thing, whatever be the hour when God’s Word is preached, 
taught, heard, read or meditated on,” the first use of 
“Word” here being equivalent to God’s Word, the second 
equivalent to Scripture. Yet in spite of Luther’s inter- 
vhangeable use of Scripture and Word, we have no inten- 
tion of saying that he used them thus as an absolutely 
accurate or logical explanation, but only—and that is the 
chief thing to express the natural impulse of his soul— 
when he was thinking of the divine goodness in His great 
redemptive revelation. Luther was only at rare times 
technically, logically, or philosophically critical. But he 
was always redemptively critical. To him the Scriptures 
were divine because given of God. This is an advance 
over a Scripture given by the Church. This latter atti- 
tude was the practically accepted one of Luther’s time. 
Luther claimed the Church does not make the Word, but 
is made by it. By that Luther thinks back of the Word, 
written or even yet unwritten, to the essential Word, the 
“Logos” of the Gospels. He disagrees flatly with Augus- 
tine’s dixit, “I would not believe the Gospel unless the au- 
thority of the Church Catholic endorses it.” (Koestlin 
II-224). The very basis of our faith in the Gospel is 
found in this alone—that it is the Word of God. His con- 
viction of the Scriptures as God’s Word is simply over- 
whelming. This conviction brought him the message for 
which he proffered his life and freely dared death. If 
you read his prayers or follow his life, you will in each 
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case sense the source of his power. Itis the Word. Yet 
holding to the Word with all integrity, he freely acknowl- 
edged its technical and intellectual difficulties. He sees 
some confusion; he recognizes some disharmony. But 
these things weigh with him not at all. There is Scrip- 
ture! It is the divine truth. It is for men’s salvation 
and perfectly accomplishes its perfectly appointed task. 
Luther sees this task accomplished through a Divine 
Word given through men, God’s men, yet men. He sees 
in the “Word Written,” as in the “Word Incarnate,” the 
Divine-human; both needed to take on human form that 
they might appeal to the human. But the Divine-human 
Word like the Divine-human Christ reached the heart of 
things spiritual and is the expression final and perfect of 
the Infinite One. Having in his soul this absolute assur- 
ance of the unconquerable Christ, Luther was quite free 
in his estimate of the details of Scripture. His attitude 
to the book of James is well known. He is critical be- 
sides of Esther, Hebrews and Jude. (Erlangen 62-130; 
63-155; 63-158). He is dubious as to the book of Reve- 
lation. (Erlangen 8-21, 22). Here and there he is quite 
free in the acknowledgment of textual difficulties arising 
in an attempt at a clear harmonization of the New Tes- 
tament narratives. He says indeed at one place quite 
crossly, “In case of contradiction in Holy Scripture which 
one can not harmonize, just let it go.” (Erlangen 
46-175). Yet Luther was careful to state that these 
views were personal. On “James” he states that he 
would not lay anything in the way of others’ placing the 
book as they will, since it has many good points. (Pref- 
ace 1522-James). His critical attitude is not wholly sub- 
jective. While he did not like that “hard knot,” the de- 
nial of repentance in certain cases (Hebrews 6:10), yet 
he also gives as a ground for thinking it less weighty that 
it was held by the earlier Church in a “different repute.“ 
(Koestlin II-243). Luther’s attitude on these technical 
matters was apt to, and did, change from time to time. 
In 1521, of the Epistles of John he declared that “it had 
formerly appeared to him unprofitable, but that he had 
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come to see that in conjunction with Peter it was intended 
to bear witness against the pope, against anti-Christian 
propagation.” (Koestlin II-247). 

In all this, Luther’s intent was pragmatic. “He was 
driven to the Holy Scriptures by the necessities of Chris- 
tian life and makes no effort to construct a symmetrical 
system or to present an exhaustive summary of their con- 
tents, but only attempts to draw from them answers to 
the questions which from time to time he was called to 
give.” (Jacob’s Luther, 349). Hence his critical posi- 
tions on the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments 
were always shaped by this general attitude of Scriptural 
need and Scriptural efficiency. So that Luther’s real at- 
titude to the Scriptures is rather to be had not from 
formal or technical discussions of inerrancy or inspira- 
tion “‘per se,” but from Luther’s assurance of faith. His 
relation to Scripture is not so much to be gleaned from 
what he actually says concerning the books, but the man- 
ner in which he uses them. And from this point the evi- 
dences are simply overwhelming that the Scriptures are 
for him the inspired and authoritative Word of God, the 
basis and source of which certainly was not objective 
demonstrations, nor logical archaeological, historical, or 
philological evidence, but the subjective experience of the 
Christian heart. (Schodde, Lutheran Church Review- 
168-April 1916). This evidence assured Martin Luther 
that the Word of Scripture directed to the heart of men 
was adequate to find that heart and to lead it into the 
green pastures and beside the still waters. 

A third deduction gathered from Luther’s Scripture 
statements and positions is that to him Scripture is more 
than even a divine record. It is additionally and super- 
eminently a generating source of power. True enough, 
it records the divine. It also—and this is greater—medi- 
ates the divine. It thus leaps at once from a rule of faith 
to a source of life. The thing here emphasized is the 
communicated truth and the communicating power. The 
Holy Spirit breathed at the birth of the Word of God and 
breathes again and always when that Word is dispensed. 
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Thus, however it is to be defined, God moved when the 
Word was made, or he did when the world was formed. 
We may, and do, call it inspiration. Its nature, charac- 
ter, exact method may be non-determinal, but the Spirit 
Himself is there. Luther knew this and posited that this 
same Spirit also mediates His message, so that the mes- 
sage itself becomes the grace means. Of course, this 
whole view point comes about through the “Testimonium 
Spiriti Sancti.” It appealed to Luther first of all and 
last of all as a specifically religious judgment and only 
incidentally and mediately as a judgment of history. “The 
spiritual integrity of the Scriptures and its self-canon- 
izing, infallible spiritual authority are the Scripture’s 
true support, and they impress themselves upon the heart 
by the power and action of the Holy Spirit.” (Haas: 
Third Lutheran Conference-51). This same idea is 
finely put in the Larger Catchism: “For in the first place 
He has a peculiar congregation in the world, which is the 
mother that bears every Christian through the Word of 
God which He reveals and preaches and through which 
He illumines and kindles hearts that then understand and 
accept it, cling to it, and persevere in it.” (Larger 
Catechism: Article II-77). In this wise to Luther and 
the Lutheran confessors, the books of our canon are 
spoken of as “Holy Scriptures” or “Prophetic and Apos- 
tolic Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments.” The 
emphasis here is on the words Holy, Apostolic, Prophetic 
as attesting the presence of the divine factor—the third 
Person of the Holy Trinity. This factor is brought out 
by the Augsburg Confession, Article 18: “It,” that is, 
spiritual righteousness, “is wrought in the heart, when 
men do receive the Spirit of God through the Word.” 
Also (the 28th Article), “This power is put in execution 
only by preaching or teaching the Gospel,”—and further, 
“these things can not be got but by the ministry of the 
Word and Sacrament.” The Spirit of God at the begin- 
ning of the Word is the surety of His present action in 
the Word. “The message of salvation gets its weight as 
a means of grace in the measure that the Holy Spirit was, 
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and is, active in its hearers,” says Noexgen. (Noexgen- 
“‘Wessen des Heiligen Geistes”-232). Yet withal, Luther 
believed that the Holy Spirit exerted His energy with un- 
equal strength and fullness on different recipients who 
spoke the Spirit’s message. He says, “We may even say 
that Moses took the Ten Commandments, which had been 
from the very beginning imprinted on the hearts of men, 
from the Fathers (as Jesus did circumcision, John 7:21). 
He, Moses, derived the judicial ordinances largely from 
ancient customs, and may have adopted many things from 
the practice of surrounding nations.” (Erlangen-9 :253, 
4). Of the Psalms, whose power took so great hold of 
Luther, he could say, “The special agency of the Spirit is 
manifest only in the peculiar fervency and power of their 
language in which they are unapproachable.” (Koest- 
lin II-253). 

Yet all the time Luther’s application of Scripture shows 
how not its human mediation but its divine basic and 
afflatus were the determining factors in his estimate. It 
is the Word conveying the Spirit, the Spirit ministering 
the Word. At an earlier time, when in controversy with 
the Heavenly Prophets, he says, “They do not direct in- 
quiry to the external Word but direct them to their fools’ 
paradise. They rip away the ladder by which the Spirit 
must come to us.” (Erlangen 29-208; quoted by Koest- 
lin II-44). This viewpoint of Luther followed by the 
Lutheran confession is of momentous significance. It 
gives to us a Word not orphaned but empowered. It 
magnifies God, the Creative Spirit, in His own message. 
It distinguishes us on the one hand from Roman Catholi- 
cism which emphasizes the Church, and on the other from 
the Reformed Church which has a tendency to emphasize 
a disembodied Spirit without laws of procedure or means 
of approach which all may know in a preached Word, a 
proclaimed Gospel. The writer took occasion in an arti- 
cle more than ten years ago to emphasize the Lutheran 
reverence of the Holy Spirit through the Word. There 
is a general impression yet to-day that the Lutheran 
Church minimizes the Holy Spirit. On the surface our 
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confession seems to bear this out. The Augustana gives 
no separate article to the Holy Spirit. Quite different are 
a number of confessions in the Reformed Church. The 
French Confession of 1559 has such a special “article 21” 
on the Holy Spirit. The Belgic Confession of 1561 has 
article II on this topic. The Scotch Confession of Faith 
of 1560 has in “article 12 of faith in the Holy Spirit’”—a 
comprehensive discussion. The “39 Articles” has in the 
1517 edition Article 5. The Confession of the Free Will 
Baptists, 1868, has chapter 6 on the Holy Spirit. The 
“25 articles” of the Methodists formulate the Doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit in article 4. And the Reformed Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church in their summary of 1875 discusses 
the Holy Spirit in work and office. Theological treatises 
bear out the same disparity. For the Holy Spirit, 
Schmidt refers to his discussion of the Trinity. Mart- 
sen contents himself with three pages on the possession 
of the Spirit; Valentine four pages on the Holy Spirit as 
applying redemption. And Jacobs devotes three pages 
to the mission of the Holy Spirit, whereas Charles Hodge 
has eight on the subject, Pope and Whitefield, Methodists, 
7 and 16 respectively. Turn to our hymns. The Book 
of Worship has six hymns to the Holy Spirit, the Presby- 
terian 18, the Methodist Episcopal 25. Prayers and ser- 
mons bear out the same distinction. Yet we are in con- 
fession, doctrine, and service children of the Spirit and 
do “believe in the Holy Ghost.” We speak less of the 
Spirit because we speak more about the Word. Our 
usage in prayers, conversations and hymnology is largely 
an unconscious outworking of our Scripturally thought 
out faith. Ours is Luther’s, “The Holy Ghost hath called 
me through the Gospel.” It is Phillipe’s “The Lutheran 
has the Spirit in the Word.” We know the Holy Spirit 
whom we have not seen through the Word which we have 
seen. We speak of the Holy Spirit not so much in His 
essence or the mystery of His Being which remains hid- 
den in eternity, but by the channel of His coming to us 
which is plainly ours in the Word. We long for the ful- 
ness of the Spirit, but we know that “the Spirit is no 
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where to be sought save in and with the Word.” Weare 
here true children of our fathers, and they are true chil- 
dren of the faith. If in our churches you hear less often 
the name “Holy Spirit,” you do not less have the truth of 
the Holy Spirit, for it is just in the Lutheran Church that 
you hear so much and so urgently the Word. For proof 
of this, go again to the confessions, theologies, hymnals, 
sermons and literature of the Reformed and Lutheran 
Churches, respectively. With the Reformed there is lit- 
tle on the Word save as “Bibliology.” (See Shedd and 
Charles Hodge). With us there is very much. Compare 
Shedd on “the Word” as a means of grace with the splen- 
did discussions of this heart of the Gospel doctrine in all 
Lutheran theology. In Lutheran sermons we know the 
use of and emphasis on the Word. Turn to the Book of 
Worship. What hymns do our congregations love to 
sing? Are they not such as, “Break Thou the Bread of 
Life, Dear Lord to Me,” “O Word of God, Incarnate, O 
Wisdom from on High.” Thus do we take undiluted the 
message and mass of the Holy Spirit into our churches 
and lives in accordance with the divinely marked chan- 
nels which He Himself defines and blesses, the Word and 
Sacrament. We speak in terms not of the “unconscious” 
but of the “conscious,” not of the “Divine essence” of the 
Third Person of the Trinity but of His “divine working 
in the Word.” Thereby we rest joyously in the full truth 
of the Holy Spirit, and, making much of the Word, we 
honor the Spirit and are true children of Luther, true 
heirs of the Reformation. (See Tressler: “Do Lutherans 
delete the Holy Spirit?” Lutheran Observer, December 
1, 1911). To us the Word is quick and powerful, Spirit 
begotten and Spirit begetting. 

There is yet one other deduction which a study of 
Luther’s relation to the Word permits us to make. And 
it is on a matter of some present day consequence. What 
is to be the test or determining factor by which the Word 
has been, or may be, known? Our very first deduction 
was that to Luther there is finality in the Word. It set- 
tles things referred to it and to which it refers. The sec- 
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ond, a corollary of the first, is the divinity of the Word. 
It settles things because of its source. It is from the 
heavenly spring divine. The third deduction we have 
seen to consist in the virility of the Word. It continues 
to beget life, just as it was itself by life begotten. And 
now, finally, there is another factor which is essential in- 
deed to the other three. How shall we know this finality, 
this divinity, this virility? What is the determining fac- 
tor? In answer, our fourth deduction may be expressed 
in this way: The finality, divinity, and virility of our 
Scriptures are to be ascertained, assured of, and experi- 
enced through ene key only, but a key which Luther is 
confident always fits the lock and throws back the bolt. 
It is, “Do they have to do with Christ?” “For this,” 
Luther says, “is to be the real test of all books, whether 
they have to do with Christ or not, since all Scripture 
evidences Christ (Romans 3:21), and Paul himself would 
know nothing but Christ. (I Corinthians 2:2). What- 
ever does not teach Christ is not apostolic, even if Peter 
or Paul taught it. On the other hand, whatever pro- 
claims Christ is apostolic, even though Judas, Annas, 
Pilate and Herod did it.” (Erlangen 63:157; quoted by 
Haas—third Lutheran Conference). The hardy out- 
spokenness of Luther here is characteristic. He says 
again, “Christ allowed His hands, feet, and sides to be 
touched, so that the disciples might know Him of a surety. 
Why should we not likewise touch and test the Scriptures 
which is in truth Christ’s spiritual body whether it really 
is that which we believe or not.” (Erlangen 24-61). All 
Scripture is Scripture because it is a piece with the 
proclamation of Christ. If Scripture is not according to 
Christ, that very apartness shows it is not Holy Scrip- 
ture, not the true Word. For written Word and incar- 
nate Word must harmonize. The explicit Word and the 
implicit Word are one Word, the obverse and subverse of 
the one essential divine nature. There can not be essen- 
tial disharmony. Therefore “Scripture is to be under- 
stood in harmony with Christ (Pro Christo), and if hence 
it is not capable of reference to Him, it is not to be con- 
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sidered as true Scripture.” (Jena I-539; quoted by 
Koestlin). If we have the chief article of faith, that is, 
Jesus Christ, Son of God, and Lord, we may have stress 
of mind and distress of heart, but we shall escape dis- 
aster. If, Luther thinks, there might be disorder in the 
eschatological discourses of Matthew 24 versus Luke, or 
if John’s placing of Peter’s denial at the home of Caiaphas 
should be unable to be authenticated, or if we have ques- 
tion of the date of the purification of the temple, Luther 
refuses to be unduly concerned thereby asserting that 
these things will not take us to heaven nor to hell. (See 
Luther’s Works—Erlangen Edition; quoted in Theology 
of Luther, page 256). 

Luther’s purpose in Scripture was the presentation of 
Christ and this authoritatively. Therefore only that is 
Scripture to him which bears witness to the Son. The 
Bible as history or literature has no significance in 
Luther’s thought as a student or teacher. To him “they 
are they that bear witness to Me.” (John 5:39). “If 
ye believed Moses ye would believe Me, for he wrote of 
Me; but if ye believe not his writings, how shall ye be- 
lieve my words?” (John 5:46). This Scripture com- 
manding attitude of Luther was not dangerous for him, 
though it might come to be to others. For Luther ap- 
prehended the Gospel within the Gospels, or rather was 
apprehended of it and had hence a true doctrine for 
Scripture determination. He would have said full often 
nowadays, as he looked upon our rationalistic, literal at- 
titude, “O foolish men and slow of heart to believe, after 
all that the prophets have spoken.” (Luke 24:25). 

Luther’s Scriptural interpretative capacity grew not 
only out of his personal attitude to Christ but at the same 
time from the grasp of the relationship and relativity of 
the Word. True, Luther despised Aristotle, yet he did 
not turn his back on the methods of true philosophy. 
His was no philosophic provincialism. He understood 
that since the worlds were framed by the Word of God, 
the Word must be an organism, a constructive whole, 
and not a mere unrelated storehouse of texts, a thesaurus 
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of co-ordinate passages. “The sundry times and divers 
names” give place to the “fullness of time” and the 
pivotal relation of the Son. That is, the Old Testament 
is understood by the New, and the New Testament is un- 
locked by Christ. Now this principle of Luther we our- 
selves follow in practice. When we can not have the 
whole Bible we carry a New Testament. When we teach 
or preach we are first of all interested not in the taber- 
nacle nor the temple but in Jesus’ relating us to God. In 
all this we are true children of Luther, when we hear 
Christ expounding in all Scripture “the things concern- 
ing Himself.” (Luke 24:27). 

Just as Luther determined what is Scripture by refer- 
ring to its attitude to Christ, he likewise made the same 
principle the fundamental one in its interpretation when 
once it has been found. The Scripture is real revelation. 
There is not to be found a secondary or hidden meaning 
every time. The true interpretation is to be found by 
the principle of philosophical investigation. Saving 
truth is always to be found in Scripture, not obscurely but 
clearly taught. This he maintained over against the 
Romanists and over against the rationalists. The Word 
is simple enough that it need not necessarily be exposited 
by an infallible church, and it is certain enough because 
it carries with it supernaturally its own illuminating 
power, the Holy Spirit, the Revealer. The real expositor 
must first be a “good textualist.” To this end he needs 
an understanding of the words of Scripture and, if he is 
to pass the Word along, of the languages of Scripture as 
well. To this he must add a general knowledge of the 
subjects discussed, that is the organic Scripture in all its 
systematic differentiations. After this the heart and 
mind are to have the present influence of the Holy Spirit. 
All this Luther subsumes in saying that the three re- 
quisites of efficient Scriptural interpretation are, “ora- 
tio, meditatio, tentatio.” (Erlangen 22:184 and Erlan- 
gen 63:403 and Koestlin II-257). Of course, this leads 
back again to Luther’s Christ center, for the Holy Spirit 
present in the Word has for His very business, the pre- 
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sentation of Jesus Christ. So that in all this we are fol- 
lowing the maxim of Luther, “teach that which accords 
with faith in Christ.” Thus, in the fixation of Scripture 
itself and in fixing of its meaning, that is in the deter- 
mining of both the sphere and content of Scripture, 
Luther held this one objective in view. For this appealed 
to his sense of both philosophy and of divinity. It was 
reasonable and Scriptural that Christ should determine 
Scripture, and that Scripture should terminate in Christ. 
The Lutheran Church has on the whole held this prin- 
ciple to be one well validated by the consciousness of the 
Church and to be of value in practice because it holds 
ever back of the written Word, the Word that is Living; 
and thus putting the formal principle where it properly 
belongs, not co-ordinate with, but subordinate to the ma- 
terial principle, so that thereby Christ may be “all in all.” 
This puts all honor on the divinely authoritative Word of 
God. For what higher honor can attach to it than this— 
that it is the Revealer of the Son of God? 
Springfield, Ohio. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


HOW CAN WE TRANSMIT LUTHERAN TRUTH TO 
THE COMING GENERATION? 


BY PROFESSOR C. B. GOHDES, LITT.D. 


“For with thee is the fountain of life, and in thy light 
shall we see light.”—Ps. 36, 9. 

“But I have this against thee that thou didst leave thy 
first love.”—Rev. 2, 4. 

The future of the Lutheran Church! Dead the Luth- 
eran heart must be that cannot vision a future for the 
Church of the Reformation. The Church of Luther and 
Melanchthon, of Spener and Franke, of Gerhard and 
Gerok, of Muhlenberg and Krauth; the mother of the 
great countries of the North that have become heirs of 
Roman power and of Greek devotion to art; the author of 
liberty that made our American home country a possi- 
bility by its conquest of the Papacy,—this Church should 
not have a future, a claim to power broadening and en- 
larging as the centuries come and go? And if the past 
of Lutheranism is prophetic of its future, for whom 
should this future be secure if not for the coming genera- 
tion? 

Hush! Grace may be lost by guilt; power may lapse 
into weakness; of a church as well as of a nation its 
glory may be a mere memory, and its history may be 
bounded by the past. Think of the seven churches of 
Asia Minor, to which the Lord sent warning from heaven 
through Saint John, the writer of Revelation. Greater 
men than Luther and Melanchthon were their founders; 
namely, divinely inspired apostles. A mightier voice 
pleaded with them than Luther’s,—that of the Lord from 
heaven. The flight of many centuries had not dimmed 
yet the memory of that sight on Calvary—the Lamb of 
God redeeming the world with the crimson coin of his 
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blood. Yet, a few centuries after the warning of Christ 
had been transmitted through Saint John, everyone of 
those churches had passed away. The Mohammedan 
Crescent rose in Asia where the Cross had flamed. Why? 
Because those churches, while perpetuating the Christian 
name, doctrine and usages, had, in one way or another, 
lost Christ. Then God flung them away, and thus it 
came about that the descendants of martyr sires are fol- 
lowers of the soul-killing religion of Mohammed. 

Passing great is the history of our Church also in this 
country, thank God! But there are chapters in it for 
which we cannot thank God, because they are records 
that someone has blundered. In our large cities and, 
here and there, also in the country, there are numerous 
persons and families of Lutheran blood that swell the 
membership of other churches. However, that is a loss 
that might be borne, provided Jesus Christ is preached to 
them. But what shall we say when hundreds of thou- 
sands of people, reared in Lutheran countries and homes 
—German, American, Finnish, Scandinavian—are found 
outside of any church communion whatever, are members 
of the world, where Satan reigns? Put the blame upon 
these prodigals: they deserve it! But is the assertion 
uncharitable that, frequently, there has been loss of 
power in the transmission of the faith from sire to son? 
Prayerless Lutheran homes, worldly Lutheran pastors, 
homes divided in the faith through mixed marriage, fail- 
ure to worship in the children’s language,—would to God 
that these causes had never existed, to account in a meas- 
ure for the stray multitudes that know no longer the 
faith and worship of the fathers! 

No! We do not mean coldly to censure the Church of 
our youth, the Church of our love, the glorious Church of 
the Reformation. Christ was not responsible for even a 
Judas in the college of apostles. The Church of the 
Reformation may apply to herself the words of Jesus ad- 
dressed to the congregation of Ephesus: “I know thy 
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works, and thy toil and patience, and that thou canst not 
bear evil men, and didst try them that call themselves 
apostles, and they are not, and didst find them false; and 
hast patience and didst bear for my name’s sake, and hast 
not grown weary.” This is the day when not only the 
love of many has grown cold, but the way of truth is 
spoken of as the way of superstition. Even in Protes- 
tant churches the authority of Scripture is made to give 
way to the swelling words of human authorities, who 
strut around in the brief day of their glory, soon to sink 
into the blackness of oblivion. The inspiration of Scrip- 
ture is denied; so is the deity of Jesus Christ; in the 
schools of learning man is presented not as the creature 
of God, made in His image, marred and destroyed 
though it be by sin, but as the offspring of the beast 
through evolution,—his origin not God’s father hand, but 
slime of the sea. 

A destructive pestilence, the doctrine of evolution has 
successively spread over every field of thought. We find 
hints of submission to it in Tennyson’s verse; we see the 
spiritual Henry Drummond turn the intellectual somer- 
sault of accommodating his faith to Darwin’s fiction. We 
come upon traces of Darwinism in literature whose gen- 
eral scope and intrinsic worth make it all but a household 
necessity, such as The Youth’s Companion. In not a few 
pulpits of orthodox tradition the truth of the evolution 
theory is quietly taken for granted, and the authority of 
God’s Word correspondingly undermined. 

Concerning the havoc thus made with the faith of the 
Church, there can be no two opinions. Sin as a heredi- 
tary corruption of the creative image of God ceases to 
call for repentance wherever Darwin and Haeckel have 
dictated the surrender of the First Article, “I believe in 
God the Father Almighty, Maker of Heaven and Earth.” 
Sin, to an evolutionist, cannot be guilt to be gotten rid of 
through the blood of the Atonement. It is inchoate good, 
potential virtue, a merely transient stage of an unending 
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development in which every organic being, whether plant, 
animal, or man, as it sinks into the eternal, Easterless 
graveyard of defunct life, helps to heave up from the 
womb of Nature another phase of being, which is at least 
a little in advance of that which has been superseded. 
Darwinism has placed the science to which it has given 
its bent into opposition to all that prophet, apostle, and 
Christ have taught concerning sin. A Christian Anthro- 
pology and the prevailing evolution theory are mutually 
exclusive. 

Nor can an Evangelical Soteriology stand alongside of 
Darwin’s error. We shudder at the mere thought of cor- 
relating the august being and character of the Saviour 
with the dumb and blind forces which, according to Dar- 
win, have crested in humanity, and flowered in the im- 
perial products of the human mind. Yet, if Darwinism 
be true, we might as well relegate to the realm of fable 
those adorable processes whereby, in the virgin bosom of 
Mary, the Divine became interlinked with the human, 
and death was robbed of its sting in the only grave that 
never reeked of corruption’s taint. With Darwinism as 
postulate of universal thought, the Religio-historical 
school appears consistent in dovetailing Holy Scripture 
with the principles of evolution, by asserting that, in the 
teaching of prophet and apostle, the religious thought of 
man has reached its highest stage of development, just 
as the epic poem reached it eight centuries before that in 
the poems of Homer, and architecture twelve centuries 
later in the perfection of Gothic art. The Bible, to a con- 
sistent evolutionist, is not the Word of God to man, but 
the highest thought of man concerning God, leaving open 
the possibility of greater things to come,—whether by 
Mrs. Eddy or by Sir Rabindranath Tagore, is presumably 
left to the individual to determine. 

With Darwinian evolution theories in the ascendant, 
gone are the divine sanctions for the Moral Law, which, 
in the past, have been the protection of individual! purity, 
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of the integrity of the family, and of the throne of govern- 
ment. Hear the modern pagan blasphemously sing what 
he calls his litany: 


“T call Thee not infinite Love, 
For unbeloved vast millions go; 
Nor Infinite, Eternal Truth, 
Since half our faiths from falsehood flow. 
I call Thee not Omnipotence— 
Who still lets degradation be; 
Nor yet Omniscience—else Thine eyes 
Most vainly see! 
I call Thee not divine—if so 
I must bow down to Thee in awe; 
Nor unrelenting Fate—nor more 
Relentless Law. 
I call Thee but the World’s Great Life, 
Who art myself, and fight with me 
The Spirit-ward immortal strife 
For what should be.” 


But can life long remain a quest of the spirit for the 
spiritual, with no better faith than one emasculated by 
evolution? The quest of the spiritual is difficult even for 
a believer, since, even in the case of the best of us, his 
wings are ballasted by the downward-pressing weight of 
the flesh. But when the immortal mind is interpreted to 
be mere matter in function, as is done by Monism—the 
zenith of the evolutionary science, but true science’s very 
apogee—we may look for a relentless sway of the animal 
passions over society. Seneca, the Roman philosopher, 
could sing a panegyric of freedom; in actual life, however, 
he curried favor with the base freeman of a base emperor. 
He could write golden words about poverty; and at the 
same time, loan out, at usury, a stupendous fortune of 
ten million dollars. Sallust could rise in theory above the 
modern evolutionist, in that he ascribed man’s erect stat- 
ure to his soaring spirit: that did not prevent the theorist 
along ethical lines from robbing, when he had the oppor- 
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tunity as Roman proconsul, all upon which he could lay his 
hands—the money of the rich and the virtue of the beau- 
tiful. With the Word of God dethroned, and Darwin and 
Haeckel recognized as tutelar deities in the fane of sci- 
ence, Ovid’s sigh will presently become that of grovelling 
millions: 

“Video meliora proboque, Deteriora sequor.” 

(What is good I see and approve, base is that which I 
do). 

Woe to the age of Darwin! A civilization that for- 
sakes the sign of the cross to march beneath that of the 
beast, must face either a reformation or a revolution. 
And how sadly and strangely silent is much of Protestant- 
ism over against this science of and from the slime! 

But hark! Do you hear, in contrast to the swelling 
words of human wisdom, the voice of your Church? 
Without faltering, without a dissenting gesture, her pul- 
pits, her schools, her press, lift up the old standard, honor 
the old truth, point to the old ways, glorify the old God 
and His Christ. Surely, if fidelity to the inspired Word 
of God means anything, this factor counts first in trans- 
mitting to the children the treasures of truth which gene; 
rations of the faithful have transmitted to us. Our 
Church is Protestant in the noblest, truest sense; for she 
protests against whatever is intended to undermine the 
Rock of Ages, whether it be science or theology. 

Still, even the protest against error will lose its force, 
unless its strength is Christ. It is indeed true that the 
hold our Church has upon the truth is largely due, under 
God, to the controversies waged by her against error, since 
the latter compelled a strong and clear formulation of the 
truth. Nevertheless, we do not pass on our wealth in 
Jesus and His grace by controversy, which is waged alto- 
gether too often with carnal weapons. The champion of 
the truth is too likely to defend himself and his own 
honor. The spirit of human rancor creeping into a con- 
troversy will repel the spirit of the gentle and patient 
Christ; and presently it is not the face of the champion 
of truth we see, but the stern face of the debater, whose 
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motive and light is that of human ire instead of Christ- 
like gentleness. Oh, what victories the early Christians 
won in the spirit of meekness! In their assemblies they 
would simply unfold the truth in Jesus, without endeavor- 
ing to set forth every feature of it by placing it against 
the background of corresponding error. Knowing that 
truth is not a spider that sucks the blood from the oppo- 
nent, the Christians, in the age following that of the 
apostles, carefully avoiding acrimonious polemics, would 
merely extol grace and truth; and, subdued by their 
gentleness, scoffers that had come to spy upon them, were 
won by the love of Christ they had seen dripping from 
the lips of His disciples. Controversy, indeed, is needed; 
but, unless it is to repel the generation to come, He must 
be the soul of it who says, “I am the truth.” 

To reach the coming generation, the Church of the 
Reformation also has means and methods whose effective- 
ness has been tested by four centuries of history. While 
other churches, to whom the systematic presentation of 
the truth through catechization appears a mere human 
expedient, by means of the high pressure method of the 
“revival” will occasionally stir the stagnant pond of 
church life, only to see the waves “awakened” by them 
disappear again and again, the Church of the Reforma- 
tion, faithful to the apostolic method of teaching, enriched 
the mind and heart of generation after generation with 
the treasures of truth. What better bridge can we find 
to the minds and consciences of the coming generation 
than the grand system of truth contained in our Confes- 
sions, especially Luther’s Catechism, with which every 
Lutheran is acquainted before he is received at the altar? 
Drawn from the revealed Word of God by the fathers of 
the Church, this system of truth in vogue in the Church 
of the Reformation commends itself to generation after 
generation by its power to beget anew the life in Christ. 

But listen! Every light casts a shadow, and there 
have been Lutherans who chose to dwell in the shadow; 
nor have they all disappeared yet. Jesus says, “I am 
the truth.” The eternal value of doctrine is that it pre- 
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sents Christ in the various aspects of His divine person- 
ality and the various phases of His saving work. But 
when the truth, instead of being presented as the bright 
mirror of the saving Christ, is anatomized into its doctri- 
nal parts in such a way that attention is centered in one 
or several of these instead of the Lord Jesus Himself; if 
the doctrinal elements of truth are presented in so one- 
sided a way that the Holy Spirit, for whom the truth is to 
serve as a bridge between the uncreated and the created 
heart, is shut out, then a new, a Lutheran, pope comes 
into being, whose sway may become a blight as truly as 
that of the pope of Rome. Dead orthodoxy is his name. 
No region, no generation, no section of the Church, has 
been altogether free from his scepter. The greatest foe 
of the truth is he that bears it upon his lips, but is a 
stranger to its life. 

Contending for the faith once delivered to the saints is 
holy duty; but we shall never reach the coming genera- 
tion with our message if we entrust it for transmission to 
the debater or to the zealot, who, by his acrid contention 
for a system, would lead us from living fellowship with 
the loving Christ. 

The Lutheran Church has repeatedly met with checks, 
here and there even with dismal defeats. Some of these, 
no doubt, are due to a sluggish conservatism quite un- 
worthy a Church that shook off the papal yoke virtually 
during the lifetime of Luther. Some of them are, no 
doubt, due to the failure to appreciate according to their 
deserts the treasures of Reformation truth and history, 
and to a spirit of self-depreciation that found vent in imi- 
tating the practice and introducing the principles of other 
churches, to a less degree bearers of Evangelical truth 
and power. Sometimes this imitativeness was, in a meas- 
ure, the result of unfavorable linguistic factors. About 
a quarter of a century ago, when the horizon of the Gen- 
eral Synod in the East was largely dominated by pastors 
who had no patience with distinctive Lutheran doctrine 
and practice, but would go out of their way to extend 
fraternal recognition to critics of Reformation principles, 
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and criticism to advocates of them, the trend of develop- 
ment taken by the American Lutheran Church 
since was expected by few. It was then that 
the writer took occasion to take issue with un- 
charitable critics by venturing this prophecy. I 
said: “One reason why many in the General 
Synod show themselves averse to an advanced position in 
doctrine and practice, is that tens of thousands of Luth- 
erans have, by the inevitable process of Americanization, 
outgrown the trammels of foreign languages to which 
the treasures of Lutheran truth have been confined alto- 
gether too long. By reason of this linguistic change, in 
which the people become American faster than the 
Church, many have had access to no literature save that 
of Calvinistic complexion. But let the theology of the 
Church once express itself adequately in the language of 
America, and a change will be apparent where now it is 
least expected. Then it shall be seen that the very body 
which has become subject to criticism, has made a con- 
tribution of incalculable magnitude to the Lutheran 
Church, in that it has preserved for it a vast host of peo- 
ple who bring to their allegiance the treasure of Ameri- 
can culture with all the opportunities thus entailed.” This 
prophecy, as any one gifted with a fair mind is able to 
see, is at this very time in the last stages of fulfilment. 

A Church largely united on the basis of truth, as the 
Lutheran Church of America has gotten to be, is indeed 
a power. But even a confessing Church harbors the 
seeds of disintegration, if the truth confessed is not ap- 
plied as a vital principle. The truth that we are com- 
manded to teach does not mean a dissertation upon doc- 
trines detached from life. Christ is the truth, that He 
may be the way and the life; and only by letting Him be- 
come our Way and our Life, do we show that we have ap- 
prehended Him as the Truth. It is the purpose of every 
doctrine to show us the face of Christ, or some feature of 
His redemptive work; and always to be some factor in 
Christian holiness and activity. It is never the purpose 
of Christian doctrine to give occasion for spiritual gym- 
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nastics or bitter and barren controversy. How neces- 
sary, then, that the present or prospective teachers of 
others should prove the truth of the doctrine taught by 
them by exhibiting it as the power of the life hidden with 
Christ in God. Christ is indeed in the truth, no matter 
‘who proclaims it; but when the bearer of the truth is not 
himself a bearer of Christ, prejudice will be aroused 
against the truth, and an effective operation by it upon 
the heart of the hearer becomes impossible. 

When we follow Francis Bacon upon his excursion into 
the realm of moral truth, we, three centuries after the 
philosopher’s death, are dismayed at a character that 
manifested such deplorable union of high ideals and low 
desires. We applaud his teachings while we recoil from 
the craven, venal, sycophantic traits that virtually put his 
claim to sincerity out of countenance. How much graver 
is the offense of one for whom his occupation with spirit- 
ual things is a one-sided intellectual pursuit, unhallowed 
by prayer, productive of pride rather than humility, of 
strife rather than peace. 

What guilt the man accumulates who shows familiarity 
with divine truth, but creates prejudice against it by the 
exhibition of a personality of which self is the controlling 
factor instead of Christ? It is inconceivable that truth 
lived as well as confessed should lead to ultimate defeat; 
but there are, and ever have been, sections in our dear 
Lutheran Church that have been blighted by the Lutheran 
brand of popery, or dead orthodoxy—a type of religion 
which would atone for disobedience to truth by a perfer- 
vid advocacy of its intellectual constituents. How much 
ground there is to take to heart the passionate lines of 
Zinzendorf : 


“If you the trumpets of grace would sound, 
By grace yourselves must first be found. 
Make peace with God; from sin be freed 
By the cleansing blood of your holy creed— 
Then confess!” 
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We shall transmit Lutheran truth to the coming gene- 
ration by showing the beauty of the Christ life in the 
present. Christianity is not a philosophy but a life. It 
is not mere contention for certain dogmas, but light, salt, 
leaven. The strength of the Church does not stand in 
the eloquence of her divines, nor in the charms of her 
choirs, nor in the wealth and culture of her people. It 
does not even stand in the correctness of her Confessions ; 
for, unless proved by the divine power in our life, these 
are an indictment of unfaithful stewardship. The 
strength of the Church stands in one thing alone—godli- 
ness in the pulpit and godliness in the pew. Where this 
is found, there, and there alone, is the power to pass on 
the saving truth inherited from past generations to gene- 
rations still unborn. The strength of the Church stands 
in the living faith of her people; and we shall pass on the 
truth to which we owe our possession of the Saviour to 
the coming generation if we exhibit the Lord Jesus in 
what we of the present generation are and do. God 
buries His workmen, but His work goes on. Let us, 
therefore, translate the Jesus message into the Jesus life! 
Let us tell the glory of the past in the story of the pres- 
ent! Let us show the beauty of the Christ in the duty of 
the Christian! Thus, experiencing and manifesting the 
power of the truth in the holiness and love of a life hid- 
den with Christ in God, we may, when in awful beauty 
the last night comes darkling with glow of stars, confi- 
dently lay down life’s labor in the assurance that the 
promise is to us and to our children—to all those for 
whom, in the power of a life hidden with Christ in God, 
we have become leaders to the Son of God.* 

Columbus, Ohio. 


* Address delivered before the Faculty and Students of Hamma Divinity School. 
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ARTICLE V. 


THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC FORCES OF GER- 
MANY. 


BY WILLIAM CLINTON HEFFNER, A.M., PH.D. (U. OF PA.) 
PART II. 


At certain periods in the religious and social develop- 
ment of the human race the disappearance of old forces 
and the rise of new ones converge and form climaxes. 
Scientifically we call them sympodial changes; historic- 
ally, epochs; religiously, “the fullness of the times.” 
Abraham, Moses, David, Christ, Constantine, Luther, 
Washington, Lincoln, are all gigantic peaks in the prog- 
ress of humanity whom God raised up to lead the people 
through them. Born, educated and trained under the old 
regime, they rise above it and by some striking phrase as 
a rallying cry, “the just shall live by faith” ; “this govern- 
ment cannot endure half slave and half free,” direct hu- 
manity to the wider and larger opportunities awaiting 
it. The disappearance of the knights as the middle class 
of society and the rise of the bourgeois, the trading and 
the industrial groups, marks the climax that culminated 
in the Reformation era. 

When Luther nailed the Ninety-five Theses on the door 
of the Castle Church in Wittenberg the world was essen- 
tially Mediaeval in thought and life. Luther as well as 
the other men associated with him were reared and edu- 
cated by mediaeval methods and standards and conse- 
quently their thought, ways of life and views of things 
were mediaeval. The problems which came before them 
for solution had to be dealt with by the spirit of the age. 
In many instances extreme rigor and harshness was es- 
sentially necessary for their personal self-preservation 
as well as that of the principles for whose establishment 
they fought. Judgment in their case must be suspended, 
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unless we can judge them impartially in terms of the de- 
cayed mediaevalism in which they labored. 

To cause an individualistic society ; a society of demo- 
cratic equality; to grow out of one in which class and 
caste was rampant, race prejudice and race inferiority 
the leading and guiding principle; was no easy task. Ex- 
cuses and apologies need not be offered for vacillations in 
policies and changes in activities on the part of those 
upon whom the leadership devolved. It was a case of ac- 
tion not theory because the time was at hand for the 
transformation of the mediaeval feudalistic society into 
the modern individualistic; the mediaeval feudal state 
into the centralized bureaucratic and subsequent demo- 
cratic with its system of salaried functionaries subject to 
a central authority chosen by the free expression of the 
will of the people in manhood suffrage, and the mediaeval 
church with its hierarchical organization based on the 
constitution of the ancient Roman world-empire into the 
democracy of “the universal priesthood of all believers.” 

The action of Luther in Wittenberg was regarded by 
the ruling classes and the supporters of mediaevalism as 
revolutionary in character, and tending to create a gen- 
eral revolution with all its direful consequences. The 
preaching and teaching of Christ marked the close of the 
old sacrificial form of worship and the introduction of the 
new, “They that worship him must worship him in spirit 
and in truth.” This was the prophesied “fullness of 
time” which organized society in both Church and State, 
especially the leadership, failed to see and branded it as 
revolutionary. The work of Washington and the patri- 
ots of 1776 was likewise revolutionary because it barred 
the introduction of the rule of privilege in Church and 
State and established a free democracy in both. In 1861 a 
large portion of our country considered the declared 
views of Lincoln revolutionary and destructive of a so- 
ciety constructed on the inferiority of a race. All these 
climaxes, stages in the tide of social progress, broke down 
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old outworn forms and constructed new ones. The path 
of civilization has lain through trial, tribulation, sacri- 
fice and suffering. The leaders in these respective steps 
of human progress are branded with the stigma of revo- 
lution on the one side and hailed and acclaimed as heroes 
on the other. In this Luther as well as those associated 
with him in laying the foundations for a universal de- 
mocracy proved no exception. 

The dogma of race inferiority is the bed-rock of socie- 
ties governed by absolute and despotic forms of govern- 
ment irrespective of whether it is due to mental perver- 
sity or arrested culture. Mediaeval society was built 
solidly on this dogma. It was absolutely impossible for 
any one to conceive how it was possible for society to 
exist without it. Wherever it exists it makes the work 
of reform infinitely more difficult. Social democracy 
with its state of ideal equality is as repugnant to reign- 
ing dynasties to-day as was Luther’s doctrine of “the uni- 
versal priesthood of all believers” to the organized 
Church and State hierarchies of his day. To-day there 
are many people in the South who are cocksure of the 
superiority of the white race over the negro. The French 
feudal lord, though reduced to nullity, is still equally sure 
that he is the superior of the white serf who once existed 
on his domain. So also is the Magyar with respect to the 
Croatian, the Slovak and the Rumanian. The Prussian 
is likewise sure that he is divinely appointed to rule the 
world and possessed of the only real Kultur. The cardi- 
nalate of the Roman Church always has been and still is 
thoroughly convinced within itself that it is the divinely 
appointed dictator and administrator of the world both 
temporarily and spiritually. Powerful as is the spirit of 
race prejudice and race inferiority to-day it was a tre- 
mendously greater Himalya four centuries ago. It was 
the first of two frowning fortresses that confronted the 
reform inaugurated in 1517. 

The second of the two fortresses was corruption. Cor- 
ruption increased enormously with the extraordinary in- 
crease of economic wealth. Wealth is productive of 
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classes and distinctions on the one hand and perversion 
on the other. Perversion in the utilization of wealth may 
be either in luxury and extravagance or in bribery. In 
either case it creates a spirit of unrest and dissatisfaction 
as great as, if not greater than the racial issue. The two 
classics which express this better than any others are the 
“Vicious Circle” and the “Election of Charles V.” 

In the first part of our discussion we explained how the 
influx of wealth into Spain and Portugal by means of the 
spice trade of the Orient and the gold and silver from the 
newly discovered lands in the Occident created a very 
sharp advance in the prices of all commodities. The 
large quantities of the precious metals which poured into 
these countries not only lowered the purchasing power of 
the monetary unit but also greatly enlarged the scope of 
consumption of the peoples of the Iberian Peninsula as 
well as of those of Northern Europe, especially in Ger- 
many. Commercial and industrial Germany was rich in 
economic goods for which there was a strong demand in 
the peninsula and for which the people were willing to 
pay almost fabulous prices. Through the process of ex- 
change the new wealth flowed into the treasuries of the 
middle class Germans in a seemingly unending stream. 
The increase in wealth was followed by an enormous in- 
crease in luxury and extravagance. Not only did it in- 
troduce the capitalistic regime in world commerce and in- 
dustry, thereby greatly accentuating the lines of social 
cleavage, but it also undermined the morals and stalwart 
character of the sturdy German. Against this state of 
riotous living and accumulation of wealth two agencies 
hurled themselves. The stalwarts among whom were 
the reformers attacked it on moral and spiritual grounds 
while the existing regal and church hierarchy assailed it 
for financial motives. The latter resorted to every 
means of extortion and taxation for the purpose of draw- 
ing this wealth out of Germany, thereby supplying the 
real cause for the setting off by the former of the first 
blast against the Himalya of race inferiority, special 
privilege, intriguery and political and spiritual corrup- 
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tion on the night of October 31, 1517. The wealth thus 
extorted from the German people was utilized by the pa- 
pacy to prosecute its political intriguery in Europe. The 
empire of Charles V was then in process of formation 
with headquarters in the Iberian Peninsula and thither 
ultimately the bulk of the wealth gravitated, ready to be- 
gin the circuit anew. The three points through which 
this circle was drawn were in Spain, in North Germany, 
and at Rome in the States of the Church. The product 
of the German artisan and the agriculturist was drawn 
into Spain and the gold and silver into the coffers of 
Rome thus bleeding Germany white. Luxury and ex- 
travagance were destroying the stalwart German char- 
acter while graft and extortion were impoverishing the 
nation. To save Germany the breaking of the second 
arc of the “Vicious Circle’ was an essential necessity. 
With the nailing up of the Ninety-five Theses Luther 
drove the severing wedge into the second arc. 

At this time the destinies of Europe were in the hands 
of the famous “Three Boy Kings,” Charles V in The 
Netherlands, Spain and Austria, Francis I in France and 
Henry VIII in England, known commonly: by their so- 
briquets, “The Silent,” “The Dashing Cavalier,” and 
“Handsome Hal.” As to wealth Charles and Francis 
were about evenly matched while Henry trailed in the 
distance as the poorest. 

The Electors of Brandenburg, Saxony and the Palati- 
nate; the bishops of Mainz, Cologne and Treves, and the 
King of Bohemia constituted the electoral college. Never 
had seven men in their possession the bestowal of a more 
keenly sought gift nor were they beset with graver dan- 
gers of bribery and corruption. The two leading spirits 
who knew best how to use their power to its fullest extent 
were the Hohenzollern brothers, Joachim, Elector of 
Brandenburg, and Albert, Arch-bishop of Mainz and Hal- 
berstadt, and bishop to be of Magdeburg as well as pri- 
mate of all Germany. 

Early in 1517 the campaign began. Maximilian of 
Habsburg and “Holy Roman Emperor” planned to adopt 
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Henry VIII of England as his son and heir and to invest 
him with the sovereignty of Milan, a movement which had 
the approval of the papacy. The Hohenzollern brothers 
together with the Elector of the Palatinate and the 
Bishop of Treves opened negotiations with Francis and 
pledged him their votes. Immediately upon the receipt 
of this intelligence Maximilian renounced his former 
plan and set about to secure the much coveted prize for 
his grandson who already was ruler of The Netherlands, 
Spain and the Italian provinces and also heir apparent to 
the Habsburg dominions, so that only the Imperial Crown 
was needed to complete the whole. 

On the 16th of August, 1518, at the Diet of Augsburg 
the Hohenzollern brothers informed the French Ambas- 
sador that matters looked bad for his monarch; sufficient 
evidence that they had changed sides with hints that the 
votes of certain electors might be secured, if the price was 
forthcoming. Then began the series of offerings and 
counter offerings of money, marriages, dowries, gifts and 
favorable positions by the two strong contenders, Charles 
and Francis, to win the electoral support. Henry VIII 
of England was too poor to participate in the disgraceful 
proceedings. “The Margrave, Joachim, costs a good 
deal, but his avarice is to my grandson’s advantage, for 
through it he will gain his end,” wrote Maximilian to the 
Court of Spain. Thus pledges of support were secured 
by both parties from all except Richard of Treves and 
Frederick of Saxony. Richard, however, was secretly 
pledged to Francis. Frederick alone remained true to 
the Golden Bull and reserved his decision until the day of 
election, a procedure which wounded Maximilian deeply, 
who, however, hoped he would remain true to the House 
of Habsburg. 

On January 12, 1519, when the campaign was at its 
height occurred the death of Maximilian. Immediately 
Francis renewed his connivance with the pope for the de- 
feat of Charles by a more lavish use of money. A fresh 
pack-train of French gold entered Germany to give each 
elector what he wanted. When remonstrations were di- 
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rected against him for this procedure he replied, “Your 
advice would be excellent, if we had to deal with a people 
who possessed virtue, or even the shadow of it.” The 
Hohenzollerns were the most covetous. Having already 
received a large quantity of Habsburg gold they now de- 
manded French gold as though they weve extorting from 
barbarian peoples. As to this Francis’ only comment 
was, “I wish the Margrave to be satisfied.” “The prodi- 
gality with which the French shower propositions, pre- 
sents and money on the electors is extraordinary,” writes 
Hofler. “This is all-perilous for Germany. I never saw 
greed to equal that of the electors, who are buying 
scourges for their own flagellation.” Frederick of Sax- 
ony bitterly decried this money madness. “Would to 
God,” he writes, “that those who do so would have horns 
grow on their foreheads so that all men might recognize 
them. It has got to be the common belief that the elec- 
tion of the Roman Emperor is a question of money. Woe 
is me, if this be true!”” When Albrecht of Mainz, brother 
of the Hohenzoliern Elector of Brandenburg, closed nego- 
tiations with the Habsburg agents whereby he made his 
seventh change, he at once in a most unblushing manner 
suggested to Henry VIII that his vote might be changed, 
if he had a sum equal to, or greater than that spent by 
Charles, viz, 420,000 gold crowns. 

This disgraceful traffic received its death-blow rather 
unexpectedly. The papacy suddenly shifted its support 
to Frederick of Saxony. This roused the mercantile, in- 
dustrial and financial men of Germany to action. They 
announced loyalty to the House of Habsburg and un- 
alterable opposition to the French. The Fuggers of 
Augsburg came forward with their contribution of 300,- 
000 ducats to the expense fund of the Habsburg claimant 
and joined with the other bankers in refusing to grant 
the French credit or sell them exchange. Francis in 
despair marshalled his troops to assert his claims by 
force. The German princes likewise mobilized their 
armies so that by the middle of June Frankfort, where 
the election was to be held, had the appearance of an 
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armed camp. When the balloting began Francis realized 
that his election was impossible and threw his support to 
Joachim of Brandenburg. As stated above the papacy 
changed sides and now came out openly and threw its full 
support to Frederick of Saxony with a pledge of sufficient 
votes to elect him but he was too wise to be tempted. 
Frederick’s declination made the election of the Habs- 
burger a certainty and on June 24, 1519, the electoral col- 
lege chose the “Silent Charles” over the “Dashing Cava- 
lier” of France to the wrath of Francis and the disgust 
of the pope. Francis returned home and at once began 
preparations for a war with Charles to the finish while 
the German populace applauded the choice of the electors. 
Never has an election been held in which money and other 
propositions were used so openly, freely, shamelessly and 
shamefully. It cost Charles approximately 1,000,000 
gold gulden equal to about 20,000,000 marks of present 
German money. How much the French and English 
claimants and the banking and mercantile syndicates 
spent is uncertain but the amount was equally as large, if 
not larger. The election marked the triumph of greed, 
aristocracy and oligarchy. 

Charles in a post-election proclamation declared that 
his aim was to protect and defend Christendom by expell- 
ing the Turk and the Moslem from Europe and rooting 
out the heresy and the revolutionary heretics in North 
Germany. His self assumed title was, “Perpetual Aug- 
menter of the Empire.” His treasury was empty and he 
was absolutely dependent upon the wealthy bourgeois for 
the funds necessary to administer the affairs of State. He 
proceeded to Aix-la-Chapelle, the coronation city, and 
made his entry there on October 22, 1520, on a horse ca- 
parisoned with silver, he himself wearing a silver ber- 
etta. On the 23d he was formally crowned “Holy Roman 
Emperor” and swore to yield due obedience and submis- 
sion to the Pope and the Holy Catholic Church and 
promised to support and maintain its institutions which 
God instituted and exalted as the highest authority on 
earth. When the coronation festivities were over he 
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journeyed to Cologne where he issued the summons for a 
meeting of the German Diet at Worms early in the com- 
ing year to consider the religious troubles in North Ger- 
many and other vital issues of State. The members as- 
sembled in January 1521 and on the 27th the Diet was 
formally opened with a most impressive service in the 
cathedral. The vital issues of State engaged its atten- 
tion for more than two months. In April it reached the 
religious question and Luther was cited to appear before 
it. He journeyed thither on a passport of safe conduct 
and on the 25th made his famous defense and delivered 
his ultimatum. von Sickingen and von Hutton were en- 
camped with their knights on the hills above the city 
ready to storm the Diet in case of any injury to Luther or 
violation of his safe conduct. It was a supreme moment 
not only for Germany and the Reformation, but also for 
the whole world. The German people looked upon 
Luther as the savior of Germany and the leader through 
whom they would realize improved social and economic 
conditions. Luther was ready to give his life’s blood for 
the cause he espoused and the welfare of the people whose 
confidence and loyalty he enjoyed. Charles was keenly 
conscious as to how much it cost him to secure his elec- 
tion and that his only hope for indemnification for the 
outlay incurred lay in Germany. Consequently he had not 
the least desire to participate in any action that would en- 
danger this hope. To violate Luther’s passport of safe con- 
duct and lay his hands upon his person meant an immedi- 
ate revolution in Germany that would cost him his high- 
priced crown, involve him in financial ruin and expel 
Catholicism from Germany. He had to choose between 
revolution and the mandates of the papacy. His eco- 
nomic needs finally overbalanced his solemnly sworn re- 
ligious obligations and he defied the mandates of Rome to 
avoid a German revolution. The social and economic 
forces which in 1517 made the launching of the Reforma- 
tion possible in 1521 saved it from extinction. 

The class which God raised up to replace the useless 
and decayed knighthood in German society had now 
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reached the zenith of its power. Prince and prelate were 
at the mercy of capital and industry. Two things it 
made real: its motto, “Money has and knows no master,” 
and that, gain in exchange knows no limits. Its destruc- 
tive fruits were luxury, extravagance and corruption. It 
followed the gods of avarice and vice instead of those of 
justice and righteousness. How completely and thor- 
oughly it permeated and saturated every phase of human 
activity in Germany is best seen in the operations of the 
“Vicious Circle” and the disgraceful vote buying in the 
election of Charles V. Its constructive fruits were mak- 
ing possible the launching’ of the Reformation in 1517 
and preserving and protecting it in 1521. When, how- 
ever, the supreme test in German life and society came in 
the early twenties it failed to support the leader on whom 
Germany had pinned its faith. Instead of becoming a 
burden bearer it became a burden imposer. Instead of 
advancing the landless proletariat and the impoverished 
handicraftsman socially, religiously and economically it 
resorted to harsh repressive agencies to prevent them 
from realizing their natural aspirations to a just and 
larger share in the tide of social progress. 

The peasant disturbances in Europe began in the previ- 
ous century. This spirit of unrest extended in North 
Europe from the Carpathians to the Irish Sea. In Ger- 
many, France and The Netherlands it attained a degree 
of intensity far above that in the other countries affected. 
In Germany the initial movement no doubt was that of 
Hans Boheim of Nicklashausen who urged the peasants 
to rise in their might and overthrow the entire fabric of 
German society. It was crushed before it attained any 
definite stage. The first organized effort was that of 
Jacob Wimpfeling in Elsass (Alsace) in 1493. The sec- 
ond came in 1502 and spread over the Middle and Upper 
Rhine Valley with Untergriinbach as its center. The 
third occurred in 1512 under the leadership of the famous 
Josh Fritz with headquarters in the Black Forest. <A 
fourth rising occurred in Baden and South Germany in 
1517 the very year in which Luther emerged from pro- 
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fessorial obscurity in Wittenberg to the leadership in 
German reform. The banners around which the peas- 
ants rallied in these risings were emblazoned with the 
“Bundschuh,” the high laced boot worn by the peasants, 
and underneath it such mottoes as “Nought but the Jus- 
tice of God,” “Lord, defend thy Divine Justice,” and, 
“Of priests and nobles we have enough and to spare.” 
There exists no evidence to prove conclusively that any 
degree of co-ordination or concert of action was present 
in the uprisings. They were the black cumulus clouds on 
the horizon that precede the coming storm. 

The mysterious disappearance of Luther on his return 
from Worms temporarily deprived the Reformation of its 
leader. The peasants and the handicraftsmen scented 
treachery in the councils of the empire. Their ire was 
kindled against men high in both Church and State. Con- 
vinced in their minds that the procedure was an organized 
conspiracy to deprive them of the fruits of the Reforma- 
tion, they were eager for an opportunity to avenge the 
treachery visited upon the leader. When Carlstadt and 
the Zwickau enthusiasts were driven from Central and 
Southern Germany they found an asylum in Wittenberg. 
Their advent was the signal for a violent attack on Luther 
and his teachings. The enraged proletariat readily re- 
sponded to their pleas for a radical revolution over 
against the slow-moving plan of the Lutheran school. 
Possibilities of a union with the military enthusiasts of 
the west loomed large and the enthusiasm of the populace 
transcended all bounds. Impatient of delay and without 
waiting for preparation or co-ordination with the Wit- 
tenberg radicals the militant firebrands in the west 
launched their military campaign of revenge and refor- 
mation by force. A short, sharp disastrous campaign 
eliminated them. Had Carlstadt and the Zwickau enthu- 
siasts eliminated themselves as quickly and as effectively, 
a portion of the history of the Reformation would have to 
be rewritten. 

From 1521 to 1524 a campaign of inflammatory discus- 
sion and appeal was carried on against the existing secu- 
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lar and religious order in which racial and social equality 
was vehemently emphasized. Luther’s doctrine of the 
“Universal priesthood of all believers” was distorted into 
a black crass individualism of a communistic equality so- 
cially and economically. It was forcibly and continually 
asserted that, “Each individual is a free and fully author- 
ized judge of all those who wish to instruct him and each 
one is taught inwardly by God alone.” The most igno- 
rant peasant was lauded as knowing and understanding 
the Gospel better than prelates and reformers. Ketter- 
bach declared that, “If the Emperor Charles was as learn- 
ed as Luther’s servant man is, he would not let that 
stupid monk, his father confessor, Glapion, make such a 
ninny of him that he is despised the world over and looked 
upon as a cipher.” Everything spoken and published 
tended to create disorder, destruction and sacrilege. The 
property of the wealthy clergy must be seized and distri- 
buted among the masses as well as that of the rich usuri- 
ous merchants, importers and trading syndicates and 
trade with foreign countries be prohibited. The grow- 
ing taste for luxury and pleasure and the spread of in- 
temperance among nobles, commoners, artisans and peas- 
ants must be suppressed and a simple, plain standard of 
living established and enforced. These teachings, poured 
into aggrieved ears, furnished the fuel for the flame 
which burst forth in 1524. 

The twelve articles of the peasants’ declaration of 
grievances were exclusively agrarian in character and 
dealt with their grievances against their overlords lay 
and ecclesiastical. They were absolutely silent regard- 
ing the problems and the ideals of social, economic and 
political reconstruction that agitated the landless prole- 
tariat and the impoverished handicraftsmen of the towns. 
Like all other movements of that age they embodied a 
strong infusion of religion and religious sentiment based 
on the teachings of Christ. At the head stands the decla- 
ration that the type of gospel needed is that of the Mes- 
siah and that the choosing of a pastor is the act of the 
people concerned. Then follow the prescriptions relat- 
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ing to villeinage, the use of woods and streams, the servi- 
ces to be rendered, the reletting of lands, the abolition of 
unjust and excessive fines and death dues. The object of 
the propaganda was social reconstruction under a mysti- 
cal religious garb. 

The agitation at first isolated, a few weeks later, burst 
into a general conflagration that spread like wildfire. 
Everything appeared to be turned upside down at once 
with no possibility of any escape from the angry mob. It 
was deaf to every appeal and absolutely insubordinate to 
all authority and discipline. From its inception up to 
the second of May it swept everything before it, save a 
few noteworthy exceptions. Then disaster followed dis- 
aster and by the end of July it was practically crushed. 
When it began the trained soldiers of the empire were in 
Italy engaged in the campaign against Francis. On 
their return after the conclusive victory at Pavia, the 
revolution was short-lived. Raw peasant levies were 
helpless before trained fighting men. 

The insurrection extended from the Rhine to the Tyrol. 
It was engendered by conditions everywhere largely the 
same, though each district had its own history and local 
color. Treachery, jealousy and petty factional disturb- 
ances were its worst enemies. The town proletariat re- 
fused to aid the peasant while the peasants of one dis- 
trict refused aid to their brethren in another, even if 
within easy reach. It was minus any centralized author- 
ity or concerted plan of campaign. Time which should 
have been utilized in training men and fortifying towns 
and terrain was consumed in feasting and other useless 
and non-productive activities. Consequently Catholicism 
and Mediaevalism experienced very little difficulty in 
throttling social progress. 

The year 1525 was a landmark in German society in 
social, economic, religious and political progress. In it 
Luther capped his complete repudiation of Catholicism by 
his marriage to Catharine von Bora, a former nun; 
Charles V won a complete victory over Francis I and es- 
tablished the full ascendency of “The Holy Roman Em- 
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pire” as a German institution; the most widespread and 
last of the mediaeval peasant uprisings was stamped out; 
the revolutionary character of the reformation was de- 
stroyed and its aristocratic development begun as well as 
the formulation of the initial steps that led to the Ana- 
baptistic uprising. Catholicism blamed Luther for the 
convulsions that racked Germany. A certain group of 
modern writers blame him for deserting the peasants and 
claim that if he had espoused their cause and assumed di- 
rection and control thereof, Catholicism would have been 
swept away north of the Alps and Germany would not be 
half Catholic and half Protestant. Our researches in this 
part of mediaeval and modern history fail to substantiate 
either of these claims. We found no evidence sufficiently 
trustworthy and reliable on which a consistent claim 
could be established. Luther together with his colabor- 
ers was engaged in effecting a conservative reformation 
within the Church by the process of evolution not revo- 
lution. During his confinement in the Wartburg a group 
of misguided enthusiasts who had no patience nor sym- 
pathy with any evolutionary program obtained control of 
matters at Wittenberg and utilized the results attained to 
foster a revolution along lines for which German society 
and the German mind was not ready. When he arrived 
the movement had gained such force and power that con- 
trol was no longer possible. The only safe, sane and 
logical course that remained open for him was to dissoci- 
ate himself and his co-workers therefrom, disavow it and 
save out of the wreck the best possible. It is true that 
the reformers possibly did not sufficiently emphasize the 
social and economic value and use of property, but to es- 
pouse the cause in the form it had assumed would have 
meant a double suicide, self and the work. From the 
burning structure they saved all that they could and out 
of that remnant four years later constructed the Augs- 
burg Confession, the best CEcumenical confession which 
the reformation produced. 

Previous to the adoption of the Augsburg Confession 
none of the religious groups or divisions had any definite 
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code of teaching, church organization, or church disci- 
pline. Each individual was a free and fully authorized 
judge of ali those who sought to instruct him and was 
taught inwardly by God alone. Since the individual is 
justified by faith and receives the sacraments on the basis 
of his faith, then infant baptism is wrong because a child 
is incapable of making a confession of faith, reasoned the 
inheritors of the social revolution. The idea of an edu- 
cated and professionally trained ministry was also re- 
jected. Only “personal enlightened proclaimers of the 
Kingdom of God” were granted tolerance. To these 
teachings were added the communistic ideals expounded 
by Thomas Miinzer at Miihlhausen and together they be- 
came the bases of the recrudescent social revolution. 

Anabaptistic persecution began at Zurich in Switzer- 
land. When Miinzer and the Zwickau enthusiasts ac- 
cepted its tenets Miihlhausen and Augsburg became the 
chief storm centers. After its suppression in South Ger- 
many its advocates made Strasburg the center of their 
activities. Driven out of Strasburg they migrated to 
Miinster in Westphalia where a new reign of terror was 
inaugurated in 1533. A communistic state was proclaim- 
ed with community of goods and polygamy as the chief 
cornerstone of its fabric. The Catholic bishop at once 
laid siege to this citadel of sensuality, brutality, and fa- 
naticism and finally carried it by storm in June 1535. 
Next it reared its head in The Netherlands and the terri- 
tory of the Henseatic League. The burghers rose in arms 
and annihilated it but Liibeck of the League yielded to the 
propaganda with the result that its final stages became 
enmeshed with the fall of the Henseatic League. 

On April 20, 1533, occurred the death of Frederick, 
King of Denmark. Since the crown was elective a strug- 
gle occurred between the Catholic and the separatistic 
parties. In May 1534 Liibeck declared war against Den- 
mark and Duke Christian of Holstein. On July 16th of 
the same year Copenhagen opened its gates to the invad- 
ers and all the Danish Islands fell into the hands of Lii- 
beck. The people in the remainder of the country rose in 
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revolt and the social-political transformation appeared to 
be complete. In 1535 Liibeck, Bremen, Hamburg, Liine- 
berg, Stralsund, Rostock and Weimar all, either members 
of the Henseatic League, or under its influence, combined 
to drive out both Catholic and Anabaptist. Duke Chris- 
tian of Holstein was elected King of Denmark the year 
previous. In December of that year he reduced the fort- 
ress of Aalborg and all of Jutland and in June following 
defeated the army of Liibeck at Funen. Terms favorable 
to Liibeck were agreed on in February 1536 between Lii- 
beck and King Christian whereby the League received its 
death-blow. It lost its political and economic power and 
significance and its once mighty power rapidly disinte- 
grated. The collapse of Liibeck was also the collapse of 
the League and at the same time the collapse of the Ger- 
man influence at home and abroad. The commercial pre- 
cedence which it had always enjoyed passed to the coun- 
tries of the Western Ocean. With the aid of the Schmal- 
kald League the anti-German party triumphed in Den- 
mark with the result that the Germans lost control also 
of the Sund and the German Ocean. On August 16, 1536, 
King Christian entered Copenhagen and suppressed at 
once the Catholic Church by arresting the bishops and 
seizing the church property and Denmark became Pro- 
testant. With the aid of the nobility he ground down 
peasant and ecclesiastic alike in slavish bond service as 
befell Germany everywhere where the social revolution 
had lifted its head. The social revolution failed because 
of a lack of cohesion, of unity in action; because of dis- 
cord in the ranks and the endeavor to establish a com- 
munism which the tide of social progress had long ago 
relegated to the limbo of outworn creeds and theories. 


God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform; 


is nowhere more aptly proven than in the operations of 
the social and the economic forces of Germany in the 
making of the reformation. Knighthood reached the 
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zenith of its power in and performed its great work for 
humanity during the Crusades in opening the mind of 
Europe to a world view of men and things. At that time 
the seeds were planted that came to fruition in the rise 
of the bourgeois, in the creation of the capitalistic indus- 
trial and commercial syndicates, in the development of a 
world market and a medium of exchange. Henceforth 
society had no further need of the knight and the lesser 
nobility and they disappeared slowly from the scenes of 
human activity. The capitalistic syndicates with their 
vast accumulations of wealth, the discoveries of new lands 
and products in the Orient and the Occident and the crea- 
tion of a worldwide trade prepared the way for the intro- 
duction of that extravagance in both Church and State 
which culminated in the operations of the “Vicious Cir- 
cle” and the election of Charles V. Its important work 
in turn was realized when on October 31, 1517, it made 
possible the planting of the seed of civil and religious 
freedom and reform at Wittenberg by Martin Luther and 
its defense and preservation at the Diet of Worms in 
1521. With its unprecedented extravagance and corrup- 
tion it sowed the seeds of its own destruction which 
fruited first in the great “Peasants’ Rebellion” and later 
in the “Anabaptistic Uprising” with the suppression of 
which its power passed into the hands of the nations 
whose shores are washed by the broad Atlantic, while 
Germany relapsed into the domain of inherited class and 
caste privilege based on racial inequality and inferiority. 

The contributions of the social and economic factors of 
the reformation must not be left unnoticed. In prepara- 
tion for and in defense of the reformation as well as in 
the development of the Augsburg Confession and the 
freedom of conscience they rendered invaluable service. 
To this must be added capitalistic industry, world com- 
merce, the principle of democracy, civil liberty and eco- 
nomic freedom. Special privilege and mediaeval feudal- 
istic theories made their development in Germany impos- 
sible. Palatine, Huguenot, Pilgrim and Puritan trans- 
ported them to the western wilderness and there untram- 
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elled by class and caste in Church and State the first con- 
crete product of real civil and religious liberty, democ- 
racy and economic freedom was given to the world in the 
Declaration of 1776 and the Constitution of 1789. For 
more than a century America has been giving this pro- 
duct back to Europe with the result that it has now four 
republics and nine parliamentary monarchies with min- 
istries responsible to the people’s representatives. After 
four centuries of research and study the world of scien- 
tific scholarship has not yet measured in full the import 
and meaning of the magnificent work of Martin Luther 
in the Sixteenth Century. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ARTICLE VI. 
LUTHER, THE PREACHER. 
BY PROFESSOR J. A. SINGMASTER, D.D. 


Luther was a many-sided man. He had the elements 
of a universal genius. He was a master in all that he un- 
dertook, and his sure fame rests upon no single achieve- 
ment. As translator and expositor of the Scriptures, as 
religious reformer, as champion of human rights he 
clearly excels all men of modern times. In addition, he 
was incomparably the most notable preacher of his age, 
and Germany has not since produced his equal. It is 
questionable whether the Reformation would have suc- 
ceeded without Luther’s constant and powerful preach- 
ing. 

It is somewhat difficult to estimate the effect of preach- 
ing from the printed sermons which survive. The pres- 
ent generation may read unmoved Jonathan Edward’s 
sermon on “Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God.” The 
sermons of Whitefield stir up no emotions to-day. The 
speakers with their white-heat convictions, their gestures, 
their voices tremulous with feeling are absent. The 
times have changed; the occasions differ. But Luther’s 
sermons may be read with profit after the lapse of four 
centuries, because there is in them so much of the eternal 
Gospel. Yet they must be scarcely more than a shadow 
of what they were in their delivery. Moreover, the ser- 
mons as we have them to-day, are in most cases simply 
reports taken down by friends, and not revised or even 
seen by their author. 

Luther’s preaching must be judged by the effect pro- 
duced upon his hearers, upon the estimate expressed by 
contemporaries, as well as by his writings in general. 
The most profound of these might have been preached, so 
simple, direct and personal are they. Luther was noth- 
ing if not a preacher. John Calvin said of him, “Luther 
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is the trumpet, or rather he is the thunder—he is the 
lightning which has aroused the world from its lethargy. 
It is not so much Luther who speaks as God whose light- 
nings burst from his lips.” 

Imagine, if you can, the times in which Luther lived. 
The morals of the people were low; their ignorance dense. 
Rome and imperialism dominated. Rome was plying her 
trade in evil and absurd indulgences. Wealth was in the 
hands of the few. But a spirit of inquiry was awaken- 
ing, and men were beginning to question the right of the 
existing order. Revolution was pending. Into this 
wilderness came a man crying, “Prepare ye the way of 
the Lord.” Luther, having by the grace of God seen a 
great Light, proclaimed with apostolic fervor and assur- 
ance the fundamental things of the Gospel. With a 
vision far clearer than that of “the reformers before the 
Reformation,” he saw the secret of the world’s undoing in 
a lack of simple faith in Christ. He saw that the correc- 
tion of abuses could not remedy the situation, and that a 
mere reconstruction of the papacy would fail to give the 
needed relief. Coming to the front with his rich experi- 
ence and abundant endowment and with the fire of God in 
his heart, Luther became the mighty preacher of the ex- 
ceeding sinfulness of sin and of salvation by grace 
through faith alone. 

Facts of this kind must ever be the background of a 
true estimate of Luther, the preacher. All that he was, 
that he believed, that he felt, that he experienced, that he 
knew found expression in his preaching. He was the 
prophet of his generation. The indefinable essence of his 
personality like that of all prophets from Moses to Paul 
he could not transmit to posterity. But we may profit- 
ably study and glean, and thus become acquainted with 
some characteristics of this prince of preachers, and be 
stimulated to follow his example. 


I. THE HISTORY OF LUTHER’S PREACHING. 


Luther was not “a boy preacher”—that precocious ex- 
otic which blooms and dies early. He was a university 
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graduate and a monk of twenty-two, ripe for his years, 
when he preached his first sermon before his fellow 
monks in the refectory of the monastery at Erfurt. About 
five years later, in 1512, he began his career as preacher 
in a very humble place and inconspicuous way in a small, 
dilapidated building in the yard of the monastery at Wit-. 
tenberg. Here, however, he gave promise of his great 
future, and in 1515 he was elected as a supply to minister 
in the large town church. Forty sermons survive from 
this period, but they fall short of the evangelical standard 
of his later utterances. 

Luther began preaching with great reluctance not 
simply because of native modesty, but because of a feel- 
ing of unfitness for so high a calling. Like Moses, he 
thought he could not speak to the people. When his best 
friend and superior, Staunitz, urged him to preach he still 
hesitated, saying that it was no slight thing to speak to 
the people in God’s stead. As early as 1518 he wrote, “To 
preach Christ is a hard task and one fraught with the 
greatest danger. If I had known this in time I should 
never have become a preacher, but should have said with 
Moses, ‘Send whom thou wilt send,’ no one could have in- 
duced me to undertake it.” 

Luther confesses also to a sense of trepidation when he 
preached before scholarly men like Melanchthon. No 
doubt he felt thus when called upon to speak, as he often 
was, without adequate special preparation. It is not ap- 
parent, however, that he was seriously embarrassed by 
the presence of any man. Nevertheless every true 
preacher sympathizes with Luther when he realizes the 
greatness of the message and the inadequacy of the mes- 
senger. 

Luther preached very frequently—as often as four 
times a day, and after 1529 at least four times a week, and 
in the aggregate thousands of times. His brief published 
sermons fill sixteen volumes. He preached on all occa- 
sions and wherever he went. His last sermon was de- 
livered only a few days before his death at his birthplace, 
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Eisleben, whither he had gone to reconcile the counts of 
Mansfeld. 


Il. LUTHER’S QUALIFICATIONS AS PREACHER. 


Luther was a richly endowed man. He had a good 
physical constitution. He, however, broke down under 
the austerities of his monastic life, his excessive labors, 
and his acute maladies which the poor medical knowledge 
of his day failed to remedy. He was bulit four-square, of 
medium height, with a broad chest, and with a well- 
shaped, large head, crowned with short dark curly hair. 
He had a frank, open countenance, and black eyes, so bril- 
liant that his enemies fancied they saw in them the fire 
of a demon. His hands were shapely and his gestures 
graceful. He had a sweet tenor voice which won him 
bread in boyhood and which gained him attention in man- 
hood. In his early manhood he was emaciated; but later 
in life under the care of his good Katie and the influence 
of his joyful faith, his body assumed more generous pro- 
portions. 

His mental endowments matched his physical equip- 
ment. He had a keen intellect, sound, well-balanced 
judgment and good common sense. He had also a re- 
tentive memory, readiness of speech, a glowing imagina- 
tion, and a fine sense of humor. In tenderness and in 
courage he was unexcelled. All his natural gifts were 
consecrated to the high services of God and humanity. 

Luther was a good scholar. His Table Talk shows a 
wide acquaintance with the phenomena of nature and the 
facts of history. He knew philosophy and patristics. He 
had studied the school-men. Aristotle, Augustine, and 
Aquinas were familiar to him. He was a linguist, not in- 
deed like Erasmus or Melanchthon, but a better transla- 
tor than either. He had the genius to make language. 
He was an original theologian who furnished the gold 
which was coined by the formulators. 

Luther had a thorough knowledge of the Bible and ac- 
cepted its message with his whole heart. He was a con- 
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stant reader and student of the Scriptures, and not only 
translated them but transmeeted them into the language 
of the people and interpreted them so that all could un- 
derstand. His comments remain full of meat to this day. 

Moreover, his deep spiritual experience fitted him 
above all others to become the teacher of his age. He 
learned to know God, as a reconciled Father through 
Christ, the Redeemer, as over against the ordinary con- 
ception of Him as a stern lawgiver and judge. He had a 
keen sense of the power of sin in the unregenerate heart. 
He realized through bitter trial that the soul is saved only 
through faith in Christ, and not by the deeds of the law. 
He found in Him the source of unfailing love, joy and as- 
surance. These precious and simple truths were redis- 
covered and proclaimed by Luther to numberless yearn- 
ing hearts. 

Luther was qualified to reach the common people, be- 
cause he came from them and was never ashamed of his 
humble origin. His parents, however, must have been 
far above the average peasant in intelligence and in- 
tegrity and independence of character. There is always 
the touch of reality and life in Luther’s preaching. He 
knew the wants of the people, and he knew how to speak 
to them in their own language. ) 

There was in Luther, therefore, a rare combination of 
elements which make for power in the preacher. Few 
men in any age of the world have been better fitted for 
leadership than he. 


III. THE SUBJECT MATTER OF LUTHER’S PREACHING. 


Luther’s sermons were always evangelical. They were 
drawn from the Bible. Usually they were based on the 
Pericope or Lesson for the Day. They were doctrinal as 
well as practical, containing an exposition of a verse or 
section of Scripture. A firm adherence to the Word was 
characteristic of Luther. He was wont to say that it was 
better to give up everything rather than the Word. This 
does not mean that he blindly accepted the Bible, for he 
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was not afraid to apply criticism to it in a devout way. 
His answer at his trial at Worms indicates very fairly his 
attitude toward the Bible and human reason. He re- 
fused to recant unless he were refuted by Scriptural testi- 
monies or by clear arguments. His sermons are a ra- 
tional and spiritual interpretation of revelation. In this 
respect they differed very decidedly from the preaching, 
so-called, of the day. The ordinary sermon of the priests 
was nothing less than a burlesque, full of idle and im- 
probable tales. 

In his preaching Luther emphasized the great themes 
of the Bible. God was to him not simply Omnipotent 
Will, as He had been conceived by the great Augustine, 
but Omnipotent Loving Will. Christ was to Luther the 
chief theme and content of the Bible, whose individual 
books were to be tested by their testimony to Him. Luther 
knew how to proclaim the Law as the way of repentance, 
and he excelled in his exaltation of justification by faith 
in Christ as the only way of salvation. All sermons and 
all congregations were to be tested by their fidelity to this 
central truth of the Gospel. The acceptance of the mes- 
sage of justification was equivalent to absolution—the 
assurance of pardon. 

Luther’s sermons, based on the Bible, were ever true to 
the needs of the hour, and were replete with comfort for 
the penitent and with practical directions for holy living. 


IV. LUTHER’S PREPARATION FOR PREACHING. 


Luther’s preparation for the pulpit was both general 
and special. It was, however, the former more than the 
latter. He wrote few sermons. The present form of 
them is the work of the reporter, who took them down in 
short-hand and then expanded them. Luther rarely if 
ever corrected these reports, and in many cases never saw 
them in print. 

His general preparation consisted in his constant study 
of the Bible, and his incessant lecturing on its several 
books, and his ceaseless use of it in his writings and dis- 
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putations. He read the Bible devotionally every day. 
This general preparation made it unnecessary to go 
through the slow and wearisome preparation which most 
preachers must give to their sermons. He was full of the 
Bible. 

His special preparation consisted in part in the appli- 
cation of the three suggestive words: Oratio, Meditatio, 
Tentatio. Prayer was the habit of Luther’s life, and 
prepared him for study or reflection. H«xperience or 
trial made the Bible real to him. The result of this 
special preparation appeared in an Outline and a Central 
Truth. With these in mind and with his heart aglow, 
Luther spoke without hesitation to his congregations 
which listened with rapt attention. 


VI. LUTHER’S IDEA OF A GOOD PREACHER. 


Luther is often misquoted and misunderstood. For 
instance he is said to have outlined the acceptable 
preacher as follows: (1) He must have a fine pronuncia- 
tion. (2) He must be learned. (3) He must be elo- 
quent. (4) He must be a handsome person, whom the 
young ladies will admire. (5) He must not take, but 
give money. (6) He must tell people what they like to 
hear. 

Luther said this sarcastically of the preacher as the 
world would have him. 

He defines the good preacher thus: He must be 
(1) orderly, (2) ready of wit, (3) eloquent, (4) gifted 
with a good voice, (5) must possess a retentive memory, 
(6) must know when to stop, (7) must be sure of doc- 
trine, (8) willing to stake life, honor and wealth on the 
Word of God, and (9) willing to be sneered at. 


V. LUTHER IN THE PULPIT. 


The language of Luther’s sermons is exceedingly plain 
and simple. He avoided all abstractions and every ap- 
pearance of pedantry. He spoke so that the plain peo- 
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ple and the children could understand him. He once re- 
marked to Major, “A preacher should give the simple 
folk milk, for every day a new need of first principles 
arises. One should be diligent with the catechism and 
serve out only milk, leaving the strong wine of high 
thoughts for private discussion with the wise. In my 
sermons I do not think of Bugenhagen, Jonas and Me- 
lanchthon, for they know as much as I do; so I preach 
not to them but to my little Lena and Hans and Elsa. It 
would be a foolish gardner who would attend to one 
flower to the neglest of the great majority.” 

Luther’s sermons were usually very brief, in which he 
differed from the later Puritan divines who discoursed by 
the hour. He speaks sarcastically of his friend, Bugen- 
hagen who was inclined to long preaching. Returning 
from church one day, he remarked, “Every priest must 
have his private sacrifices. Therefore Bugenhagen sac- 
rifices his auditors with his long sermons, for we are his 
victims. He did it finely to-day.” Luther’s laconic ad- 
vice to the young preacher is often quoted: Tritt frisch 
auf; machs maul auf; hér bald auf. It may be translat- 
ed: Step out confidently ; speak that you may be heard; 
be brief. In spite of Luther’s great power as a preacher 
and the brevity of his sermons he at times failed to keep 
awake his lordship, Elector John the Steadfast. Allow- 
ance, however, will be made for the latter when we re- 
member that he was so stout that he was unable to mount 
his horse unassisted and that a machine had been invent- 
ed to give him a lift. 

Luther’s preaching was interesting because it was 
fresh and practical. He once said “Sermons should be 
adapted to the occasion and to the audience.” Then he 
cites the case of a minister who preached in an old ladies’ 
home on the blessedness of matrimony and admonished 
his hearers to get married. Luther’s sermons were to 
the point. They were not discussions or mere historical 
presentations of ancient facts. He knew how to relate 
the Gospel to the times. He had a message for the age 
in which he lived and therefore was sure of a hearing. 
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But his sermons are never political harangues. If there 
ever was a time when the preacher must have been 
tempted to discuss so-called “living issues,” it must have 
been in Luther’s day; yet it is always the simple Gospel 
which he preaches. Here was something higher and 
deeper than the man-made solutions for the problems of 
the age. Luther believed that the ills of society came 
from the neglect of the Gospel and that their cure must 
be sought in it. His appeal was to heart and conscience. 
He besought men to repent and to trust Christ and to live 
holy lives. 

The delivery of the sermon was extemporaneous. The 
idea of reading a sermon from the pulpit probably never 
entered Luther’s mind. His style of delivery was conver- 
sational, but animated and rising at times to extraordi- 
nary eloquence. There was, however, no declamation or 
straining after mere effect. Luther was so deeply in 
earnest and often spoke with such vehemence that he 
fainted in the pulpit from sheer exhaustion. 

Luther was “a born preacher”; he had the endowment 
which made preaching easy. He had “the idea of preach- 
ing’; he knew what was meant by bringing the Word of 
God home to men though he had too many things to do to 
allow time for the exact homiletic arrangement of the ma- 
terial and the literary polish of the sermon. There was 
something primal about him—something that reminds 
one of rugged towering mountains, of an Alpine peak 
reaching up to the clouds. Yet he was only a man, and 
a man of a loving childlike spirit; and he learned to 
preach by what he suffered, and by constant communion 
with the Christ whom he loved and adored. 

Gettysburg, Pa. 
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ARTICLE VII. 
THE GENERAL SYNOD AT CHICAGO. 


The General Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in the United States met in its forty-eighth convention 
and in the ninety-eighth year of its history in the city of 
Chicago, June 20-27, 1917. 

It was preceded by a most enthusiastic gathering of the 
Lutheran brotherhoods in the La Salle Hotel on the even- 
ing of the 19th, when a thousand men sat down to a 
banquet, which was followed by a number of inspiring 
addresses. The next day was taken up by the presenta- 
tion of great practical problems affecting the life of the 
Church, culminating in a grand mass-meeting in a 
theatre where the Reformation thought dominated the 
addresses. One of the most encouraging signs of the 
times is the deeper interest and more intelligent activity 
of the laity. The brotherhoods, the laymen’s missionary 
movement, the Sunday-School, and the Woman’s Mission- 
ary Society give abundant evidence that the entire 
Church is responding to the call of the Master as never 
before in the history of our Church. 

The Synod convened in Unity Lutheran Church, whose 
dedication took place on the Lord’s Day, June 24th, at the 
special request of the Congregation. The act of dedica- 
tion was perforemd by the President of Synod, assisted 
by a number of other ministers. The pastor, the Rev. 
David A. Davy, his consecrated wife, and the members of 
the congregation deserve great praise for their achieve- 
ment in building a fine church edifice, and for the 
gracious hospitality exercised by them and their fellow 
Lutherans in Chicago. 

The Synod opened in the usual way, the retiring Presi- 
dent, Dr. J. A. Singmaster preaching the sermon, which 
was followed by the Holy Communion. The business of 
Synod began on Wednesday afternoon, at which time the 
president read a report of his official acts and of such 
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other matters as he deemed pertinent to the occasion. This 
report was an innovation, being the first and only report 
of a president for nearly a hundred years. The report 
was kindly received and its several recommendations 
adopted. 

Dr. V. G. A. Tressler of the theological faculty of Wit- 
tenberg College—the Hamma Divinity School—was 
elected president; and Dr. F. P. Manhart of the theologi- 
cal faculty of Susquehanna University was re-elected 
Secretary, as was also the treasurer, Mr. George H. Knol- 
lenberg, of Richmond, Ind. 

The reports of the various Boards, Societies and Com- 
mittees indicated steady and pronounced progress in 
every department of the Synod’s undertakings. The 
Church Paper Committee reported to the Synod a circula- 
tion of over 20,000 weekly. The only lament that was 
heard, and it was justified, was in regard to the dearth of 
candidates for the ministry. While the number is some- 
what larger than two years ago, it is still far below the 
needs. 

The great world-war was, of course, frequently men- 
tioned; and suitable resolutions passed affirming the 
Synod’s loyalty to the Government in its effort to main- 
tain the nation’s honor and to re-establish international 
law and order in the world. 

It is not our purpose to give a detailed account of the 
proceedings of the General Synod, for these have already 
been reported in part in the Church Work and Observer 
and will appear in due time in the printed minutes. One 
great overshadowing event, however, demands particular 
mention, and is here recorded as an historic landmark. 
The last item in the report of the retiring president 
elicited the profoundest interest. Its consideration was 
reserved for Friday, at which time the commissioners 
from the General Council and the United Synod in the 
South were presented to the convention and received 
with the greatest cordiality. The supreme question of 
the report and of the day had to do with the union of the 
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three Lutheran Synods in one great organic body, and 
was now to come up in an official way for the first time. 

The Synod considered the report with the greatest de- 
liberation. Various addresses were made and a number 
of questions were answered. Amid the deepest solemnity 
the resolutions were adopted unanimously by a rising 
vote. The several commissioners from other bodies and 
the members of the General Synod’s Constitution Com- 
mittee were called upon by the president to make brief 
addresses. The commissioners especially spoke with 
deep earnestness, expressive of their hearty sympathy 
with the action of the Synod. A pentecostal benediction 
rested upon the assembly as it united in singing, “Now 
Thank We All Our God.” 

The action of the Synod can be understood only by 
reference to the President’s Report. The portion per- 
taining to the union is herewith presented. 


THE UNION OF GENERAL LUTHERAN BODIES. 


The most significant ecclesiastical event in the present 
year in the history of the Lutheran Church in America is 
the actual union of several Norwegian Synods in one 
body with a membership of 300,000 communicants. It is 
the privilege of the General Synod in the present conven- 
tion to hasten the consummation of a still larger union 
by cordially endorsing a projected merger of the General 
Synod, the General Council and the United Synod in the 
South in one great body with a membership of over 
900,000. 

These bodies are of common origin, with a similar de- 
velopment and of like faith. For thirty years they have 
co-operated with each other and have now a common 
book of worship. They have exchanged delegates and 
have frequently expressed the most fraternal sentiment. 
The thin walls which have separated us for the past half 
century have crumbled, and the pastors and people of the 
three bodies are on terms of the closest friendship. 

It is therefore, not surprising that in this 400th Anni- 
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versary year of the Reformation there should have arisen 
a strong, spontaneous and well organized movement for 
consolidation. 

At the meeting of the Joint Quadricentennial Commit- 
tee held in Philadelphia, April 18th, 1917, the sentiment 
prevailed that the noblest memorial of the 400th Anni- 
versary would be the merging of the three general bodies 
represented. Accordingly, the presidents of these bodies, 
who were present, were requested to form a committee at 
once for the purpose of formulating a constitution, with 
an adequate doctrinal basis, and present the same to their 
respective bodies at their next meetings. 

The committee of the General Synod is composed of 
Drs. Singmaster and Manhart, the President and the Sec- 
retary of the General Synod, together with Drs. J. A. 
Clutz, D. H. Bauslin, E. K. Bell, J. S. Simon, Rev. S. W. 
Herman, and the Hon. Jno. L. Zimmerman. 

The Joint Committee met on several occasions and 
formulated a Constitution, which is herewith presented 
and of which a copy is in the hands of each delegate. 

For myself and the entire committee I disavow any in- 
tention of forcing this constitution on the Church. Nor 
do we claim any further authority for what has been done 
than obedience to our own consciences and to what 
seems to be the demand of the Church. The Constitution 
is submitted to the sober consideration of this body, 
whose responsibility in dealing with it as the first of the 
three bodies is peculiarly important. It seems to me that 
your attitude toward it will decide, for the immediate 
future, the fate of the merger. 

The proposed union is in entire harmony with the his- 
tory, genius and avowed design of the General Synod. It 
was founded for the express purpose of bringing together 
the Lutheran Synods in this country; and though it has 
only measurably succeeded in doing this, it has never lost 
sight of the desired end. Its Constitution declares that 
“it shall be seriously and incessantly regardful of the cir- 
cumstances of the times, and of every casual rise and 
progress of unity of sentiment among Christians in gen- 
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eral in order that the blessed opportunities to promote 
concord and unity, and the interests of the Redeemer’s 
Kingdom may not pass by neglected and unavailing.” 
Moreover, practically all of the district synods embraced 
in the proposed merger are now or have been in the past 
constituents of the General Synod. 

In regard to the proposed Constitution it should be 
said that, as far as I can see, there is nothing in its doc- 
trinal basis or its provisions for carrying on the affairs of 
our Church which is out of harmony with the present 
Constitution of the General Synod. There are some 
things in it which may not be necessary or important, but 
it must be remembered that union in principles generally 
involves concessions in non-essentials. The experience 
of our sister bodies may demand certain provisions which 
do not directly concern us. Moreover, the General 
Synod has always had a long and detailed Formula of 
Government, which the other bodies do not have, these 
facts account for the greater prolixity of the proposed 
Constitution. 

After all, union must start with some clearly outlined 
basis of belief and of work. It is only a temporary docu- 
ment which can be brought into fullest accord with the 
needs of a body as they shall arise from time to time. 

If a union is to be consummated within the next two 
years it is evident that none of the constituent synods, 
can revise the Constitution presented. They cannot 
adopt it in part. They will have to give absolute assent 
to it as it now stands. This is not arbitrary, but inheres 
in the nature of the case. If there be anything radically 
amiss in the Constitution, it should be rejected as a whole, 
and the work of reconstruction begun anew. 

It should be clearly understood that the proposed 
merger shall not affect the ownership, character or stand- 
ing of the Seminaries, Colleges, Academies, or like insti- 
tutions, which are operating under district charters. 
Whatever experience may suggest as time goes on will 
have to be determined by future legislation. 
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In regard to the method of procedure I venture to pro- 
pose the following resolutions: 

1. Resolved, That the General Synod hereby approves 
the proposed Constitution of the United Lutheran Church 
in America, and authorizes and directs its submission to 
the Distrct Synods at their next conventions, and heartily 
recommends its adoption. 

2. Resolved, That if at least two-thirds of the district 
synods of the General Synod shall ratify this Constitu- 
tion, and if it shall appear that it has been ratified also by 
the District Synods of the General Council and of the 
United Synod in the South, then an adjourned meeting of 
the present Convention of the General Synod shall be con- 
vened on the second Tuesday of November, 1918, begin- 
ning at 8 P. M., at such a place as shall be determined, 
and to continue in session for about two days, after which 
it shall dissolve and merge in The United Lutheran 
Church in America, whose first Convention shall then and 
there begin. 

If, however, the District Synods of neither the General 
Council nor the United Synod in the South shall ratify 
this Constitution, the ratification thereof by the District 
Synods of the General Synod shall be considered null and 
void. In view of such a contingency the General Synod 
shall make provision for its usual biennial convention. 

3. Resolved, That, in order to affect the union in ac- 
cordance with legal requirements, to avoid possible con- 
fusion and without destroying in the least the nature and 
provisions of this Constitution, the following be inserted 
in “Article V. Delegates” at the conclusion of the first 
sentence, following the words, “and one lay delegate,” 
viz: 

And provided further that the delegates elected by the 
Synods to the last convention of the general bodies to 
which they respectively belong held prior to the first con- 
vention hereunder, shall be and they are in the adoption 
hereof chosen by their respective synods as their duly 
elected delegates to said first convention hereunder, ir- 
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respective of the basis of representation upon which they 
were chosen. 

4. Resolved, That the President of the General Synod 
be hereby directed to appoint a committee of eight, of 
which the President and the Secretary shall be ex officio 
members, to be known as the Committee on Ways and 
Means, in the event that the Constitution be ratified; or 
as a Continuation Committee in case it be not ratified. 

The duties of the Committee on Ways and Means shall 
embrace the following: 

a. To inquire into the legality of the entire matter of 
union and if necessary employ legal counsel. 

b. To be the arbiters to whom all questions shall be 
referred. 

c. To form with similar committees appointed by the 
other general bodies a Joint Committee on Ways and 
Means to which must be referred the agreements between 
the several Boards and Societies for final decision, and 
which shall arrange and perfect all the details incident 
to the formation of the union and the holding of the first 
Convention. 

5. Resolved, That the Boards and Societies and other 
agencies of the General Synod, whose consolidation with 
similar Boards, Societies and Agencies in the other bodies 
is contemplated in this union, shall upon its ratification 
proceed at once to take the needed steps to effect mergers, 
subject to the approval of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. They shall pursue a generous course in dealing 
with the other bodies, but at the same time they shall see 
to it that the respective interests which they hold in trust 
receive equitable consideration. 

And they are also hereby charged and instructed to 
carry on their usual work with zeal and without interrup- 
tion until it can be safely transferred. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. A. SINGMASTER. 


The proposed Constitution of THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
CHURCH IN AMERICA was approved for submission to the 
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district synods of the General Synod, and will in all prob- 

ability receive the same endorsement by the General 

Council and the United Synod at their next conventions. 
We subjoin the Preamble and the Doctrinal Basis. 


THE PREAMBLE OF THE CONSTITUTION. 

In the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Spirit. Amen. 

Having been called by the Gospel and made partakers 
of the grace of God, and, by faith, members of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and, through Him, of one 
another, 

We, members of Evangelical Lutheran congregations 
in America, associated in Evangelical Lutheran Synods, 
recognizing our duty as people of God to make the inner 
unity which we have with one another manifest in the 
common confession, defense and maintenance of our 
faith, and in united efforts for the extension of the King- 
dom of God at home and abroad; realizing the vastness 
of the field that God has assigned us for our labors in this 
Western world, and the greatness of the resources 
within our beloved Church which are only feebly em- 
ployed for this purpose; conscious of our need of mutual 
assistance and encouragement; and relying upon the 
promise of the divine Word that He who hath begun this 
work will perfect it until the day of Christ Jesus, 

Hereby unite, and now invite and until such end be 
attained continue to invite all Evangelical Lutheran con- 
gregations and synods in America, one with us in the 
faith, to unite with us, upon the terms of this Constitu- 
tion, in one general organization, to be known as THE 
UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA. 


THE DOCTRINAL BASIS. 


Section 1. The United Lutheran Church in America 
receives and holds the canonical Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments as the inspired Word of God, and as the 
only infallible rule and standard of faith and practice, ac- 
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cording to which all doctrines and teachers are to be 
judged. 

Section 2. The United Lutheran Church in America 
accepts the three ecumenical creeds: namely, the 
Apostles’, the Nicene, and the Athanasian, as important 
testimonies drawn from the Holy Scriptures, and rejects 
all errors which they condemn. 

Section 8. The United Lutheran Church in America 
receives and holds the Unaltered Augsburg Confession as 
a correct exhibition of the faith and doctrine of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, founded upon the Word of 
God; and acknowledges all churches that sincerely hold 
and faithfully confess the doctrines of the Unaltered 
Augsburg Confession to be entitled to the name of Evan- 
gelical Lutheran. 

Section 4. The United Lutheran Church in America 
recognizes the Apology of the Augsburg Confession, the 
Smalkald Articles, the Large and Small Catechisms of 
Luther, and the Formula of Concord, as in the harmony 
of one and the same pure Scriptural faith. 





THE LUTHERAN QUARTERLY. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


THE NORWEGIAN LUTHERAN CHURCH IN 
AMERICA. 


BY PROFESSOR J. A. SINGMASTER, D.D. 


“The Norwegian Lutheran Church in America” came 
into organic existence on June 9th, 1917, at St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, by the union of three Norwegian synods,—the 
Hauge, the Norwegian and the United Norwegian. The 
new organization numbers 294,026 confirmed members, 
1257 ministers, and 2926 churches, with property valued 
at $5,400,000. There are about twenty-eight institu- 
tions of learning and a large number of institutions of 
mercy. Its foreign mission fields are in China, Mada- 
gascar, Africa and Alaska. The general body will meet 
triennially, and the district synods annually. 

The first American Norwegian minister was Elling 
Eielsen who was ordained on October 3, 1843. He had 
emigrated about 1840 from Norway and was a follower 
of Hauge, who though a layman had revived evangelical 
preaching in the home-land. Eielsen formed the first 
Norwegian synod in April 1846, known as the Hauge’s 
Synod, which held its seventy-second and last synodical 
convention at St. Paul, in June prior to the merger. 
Though the oldest of the three bodies it was the smallest, 
numbering only 22,000 confirmed members. 

The Synod of the Norwegian Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of America was organized in Wisconsin in 1853 
by seven ministers who served about forty congregations. 
In 1872 the Synod took part in the organization of the 
Synodical Conference, but withdrew eleven years later as 
the result of a violent controversy on the question of pre- 
destination, the chief disputants being Professor Schmidt 
of the Norwegians and Professor Walther of the Missouri 
Synod. In 1890 Schmidt withdrew and with others 
formed the United Norwegian Lutheran Church. At the 
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time of the merger the Synod of the Norwegian Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church numbered 447 ministers, 986 
churches, and 97,586 confirmed members. In spite of its 
varied troubles it closed its separate career with credit, 
after sixty-four years of earnest work. 

The United Norwegian Lutheran Church was the 
youngest and yet the largest of the three bodies in the 
merger consummated in June. It consisted of 650 min- 
isters, 1650 congregations, and 173,534 confirmed mem- 
bers at its twenty-eighth and last convention. It had 
been formed by three bodies; the Norwegian Conference, 
the Augustana Norwegian Synod, and the Anti-Missouri 
Brotherhood. At its final meeting it was reported that 
all the departments of the Church were in a flourishing 
condition. Over $152,000 was contributed to Foreign 
Missions during 1916. The Pastor’s Annuity Fund 
amounts to over $135,000, the cost of the administration 
of which is only five and one-half per cent. of the income. 
Other interests make an equally good showing. 

The Norwegian Lutheran Church in America is the 
outgrowth of discussions and negotiations begun a dozen 
years ago. The real cause of the merger lies in the unity 
of a simple evangelical faith which had existed all the 
time, but was hindered in its external realization by va- 
rious outward conditions and perhaps a few internal 
aberrations. Moreover, its constituents are closely 
bound to one another by racial and linguistic ties. The 
mother-tongue, however, is slowly but surely yielding to 
English, in which language about one-third of its servi- 
ces are now being conducted. Let us hope that the Nor- 
wegian Lutheran Free Church, with its 185 ministers 
and 29,000 members, and the little Eilson Synod with its 
5 ministers and 1,100 members, will join the newly form- 
ed Norwegian Lutheran Church in America; and also 
that a union with their kindred, the Danes will not be 
long delayed. 

The following account of the First Convention of The 
Norwegian Lutheran Church of America is taken from 
the first number of the Lutheran Church Herald, which 
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is a continuation of the Lutheran Herald and the United 
Lutheran. 

The three united synods met at the armory and 
marched thence to the auditorium. Hauge Synod led the 
march with Governor Peter Norbeck of South Dakota 
and his father, the venerable Rev. G. Norbeck, as color 
bearers. Next in order came the members of the Nor- 
wegian Synod with Mr. Berg of Galesville as color bearer. 
Last came the members of the United Church with Mr. 
Oley Nelson and Rev. N. E. Boe, two Civil War veterans, 
as color bearers. The order of march was as follows: 
Officers of the United Church, The Theological Faculty, 
Board of Trustees, editors of the church papers, man- 
agers of institutions, officers of the Young People’s 
League, pioneer pastors, other pastors, and lay delegates. 

The following report of the exercises on Saturday 
morning was written by Rev. Gustav Stearns of Milwau- 
kee for one of the city papers. 

“The greatest church demonstration ever held by Nor- 
wegians and those of Norwegian descent in the world, 
not excluding Norway, was held in St. Paul to-day. 

The occasion was the uniting of three branches of the 
Norwegian Lutheran Church which have been severed 
for twenty-seven years. 

Nearly 15,000 persons endeavored to enter the St. Paul 
Auditorium to take part. The exercises were to open in 
the Auditorium at 10 A. M. At 9.30 the doors were 
locked except to the pastors and official delegates, who 
were in a parade from the Armory. 

When the Auditorium was reached the sight which 
greeted the marchers was inspiring from a patriotic, re- 
ligious and musical standpoint. 

In front of them just above the stage were two huge 
American flags. Beneath the flags was the great jubilee 
chorus of approximately 2,000 voices, composed of young 
people in church choirs from all parts of the country. To 
the right, below the stage was the famous Luther College 
concert band of 60 instruments from Decorah, Iowa, 
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which is known in all parts of this country and Norway. 
Prof. Carlo A. Sparati is director of this band. 

The galleries were filled and many were standing. Ten 
minutes before the appointed time everything was in 
readiness for the beginning of the epoch-making pro- 
gram. The vast audience, led by the jubilee chorus and 
accompanied by the Luther College band, arose and sang 
the Te Deum in Norwegian, “We Praise Thee, O Lord.” 

The audience remained standing while the Rt. Rev. T. 
H. Dahl, D.D., who for fifteen years has been president 
of the largest of the three united bodies, read Psalm 130. 
After this the Rt. Rev. H. G. Stub, D.D., offered a prayer. 
He prayed not only for God’s blessing on the union which 
was about to take place, but he prayed also for God’s 
blessing upon this united nation, which is now engaged in 
a great conflict. 

After the prayer the entire audience remained stand- 
ing and repeated in unison the Apostles’ Creed and Lord’s 
Prayer. Rev. J. J. Ekse, of the Hauge Synod, led this 
part of the service. This was followed with an address 
by the Right Rev. C. J. Eastvold, representing the Hauge 
Synod. He chose as his text Psalm 118, verse 26: 
“Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord. We 
bless you from the House of the Lord.” 

The Rt. Rev. H. G. Stub, D.D., president of the Nor- 
wegian Synod, selected as his text Psalm 126. In an 
eloquent manner he compared the present occasion and 
the pilgrimage of to-day on the streets of St. Paul with 
the pilgrimage of the children of Israel, when they re- 
turned from their captivity in Babylon. He said in part: 

“ “Great things hath the Lord done for us, and there- 
fore we rejoice.’ Many are to-day asking themselves the 
question: ‘Is this that we are experiencing here to-day 
real or is it only a dream?’ For many years we were en- 
gaged in a battle against each other. It was a hard bat- 
tle, but it was an honorable battle. Some of us believe 
that we were in the right and we defended that position. 
We had a right to do that. It was the only honorable 
thing we could do, but the Lord has shown us that the 
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others of us were also in the right, and now we are able 
to realize that we are confessing the same thing. It 
would be a sin to remain apart.” 

Rev. Mr. Dahl selected as his text Psalm 118, “This is 
the Day the Lord Hath Made, Let Us Rejoice in It.” He 
said in part: “We gather here around the cross of Jesus. 
The purpose of this union not only is to form a large out- 
ward organization, but it is to do work in the vineyard of 
the Lord. We are to march forward and plant the cross 
of Jesus in as many places as possible, even in the distant 
kingdoms of the world.” 

After the addresses Rev. Mr. Eastvold moved Dr. Dahl 
as temporary chairman. He was elected by the conven- 
tion unanimously. Prof. M. O. Wee of the Hauge Synod 
was elected temporary secretary. 

At this point Dr. Dahl called on Governor J. A. A. 
Burnquist. There was a great demonstration as the 
Governor arose to speak. The three color guards com- 
menced waving the flag. Dr. Dahl called attention to the 
fact that no applause is permitted at these church con- 
ventions, but he smilingly remarked that of course we 
must make an exception to our civil authorities. The au- 
dience again commenced to applaud. 

In his address, Governor Burnquist called attention to 
the separation of the Church and the State, but he also 
explained that in many respects these two were not sepa- 
rated. “Our constitutions acknowledged a power higher 
than the power of man,” he said. “James Russell Lowell 
said the nation would endure so long as the ideals of its 
founders remained predominant. It is upon the religion 
of the people that the laws depend.” 

Dr. Dahl then called T. D. O’Brien, president of the 
Saint Paul Association, who represented the Mayor. 
“St. Paul is a Christian city,” he said. “More than 200 
churches have spires pointing toward the heavens. Our 
seminaries, colleges and schools, including your own, are 
numerous. Weare glad to welcome you. We are glad to 
see that your are so patriotic. We noticed that there was 
only one nation’s flag in your possession.” 
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Dr. Dahl thanked the Governor and Mr. O’Brien for 
their words of welcome and congratulation. 

Rev. J. C. Roseland introduced the following patriotic 
resolution, which was adopted amid a great demonstra- 
tion: 

“Inasmuch as our Nation has been drawn into this re- 
grettable world war, and inasmuch as our government 
has appealed to all our citizens to give it our loyal sup- 
port in this our national crisis, and inasmuch as the con- 
stituency of this convention is chiefly of foreign extrac- 
tion and of the Lutheran faith; therefore be it hereby 

Resolved by this gathering of approximately 10,000 to 
15,000 Norwegian Lutherans from the various States of 
the Union, in convention assembled at the St. Paul Audi- 
torium, St. Paul, Minn., that we most cordially pledge 
the President of the United States and the Government 
our most loyal support, praying that the God of Nations 
may guide them with His counsel and grant our Nation 
a happy issue out of this deplorable conflict.” 

Several telegrams from all parts of the country and 
several cablegrams from Norway, expressing congratula- 
tions were read. Those which created greatest interest 
were a cablegram signed by all of the bishops of Norway, 
another from the minister of the Church Department in 
the cabinet of the King, and a telegram from the Minister 
of Norway at Washington. 

Without any unseemly boasting but with profound 
thankfulness to God it can be said that Saturday, June 9, 
1917, was the greatest day in the history of the Nor- 
wegian-Americans, it was the greatest day in the history 
of the Lutheran Church in America, and it certainly was 
one of the greatest days in the history of the Lutheran 
Church in the world. And the vast audience present was 
very conscious that this was an occasion the like of which 
they would never live to see again. 

Rev. J. C. Roseland read to the audience the letters, 
telegrams, and cablegrams of greeting and congratulation 
received. 
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ARTICLE IX. 
CURRENT THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT. 
BY PROFESSOR J. A. SINGMASTER, D.D. 


Dr. Henry E. Jacobs of Mt. Airy Theological Seminary 
writes of “The Church and the Churches” in the Con- 
structive Quarterly (June) as follows: 

The problem, it must be acknowledged, meets us to-day 
in a somewhat different form from that in which it was 
pondered by our fathers centuries ago and under other 
conditions. The world has shrunk into comparatively 
narrow limits. The reign of provincialism and insular- 
ity is over. The increased facilities for travel introduced 
in modern times, and the rapidity with which informa- 
tion is diffused, bring nations and people and all the 
forces of intellectual, social and religious life through- 
out the world into touch with one another. The different 
types of Christianity meet not only in the missionfield in 
their common efforts to convert the world to Christ, but 
in new lands such as ours where the population is com- 
posite. Representatives not only of different nations, 
but of different ecclesiastical bodies that are widely sepa- 
rated in the Old World, are here found dwelling side by 
side. Their agreements and differences come to light as 
they cannot in their former homes. As the people of 
whom the historical Churches are composed grow farther 
and farther distant from the lands whence they have 
brought their particular forms of religious life, is it pos- 
sible for denominational lines to be perpetuated in 
America indefinitely? Must not that which is provincial 
—and therefore of human origin and authority—fall off, 
and that which is divine, the pure preaching of the Word 
and the right administration of the sacraments alone 
abide, as the true basis of Church Union as well as the 
true test of the Church? Must not this inevitably result, 
as the religious life with its sense of the fellowship of all 
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true believers deepens, and rational and national ties of a 
former period recede farther and farther into the dim 
distance? Under such conditions must not that which 
is purely accidental disappear while only that which is 
essential remains? 

Nevertheless, even if such suggestions be realized, is it 
not too much to expect that this growing unity will neces- 
carily be expressed in one compact, thoroughly articulated 
organization? Even without a centralized government, 
is it not possible for Christians of the same or of diverse 
nationalities to rejoice in the evidences of the common 
faith that appears? Are not appeals made to the heart 
more potent than those which are enforced by external 
constraint? Is not love more effectual than the most 
minute code of laws? Is there any form of officialism 
comparable in influence to that of the possession of a com- 
mon motive and a common aim? No attempt assuredly 
is useless that looks to the removal of misunderstandings 
or causes of offense among those who claim to be follow- 
ers of the same Master. 

We cannot more appropriately close this paper than in 
the language of the Formula of Concord—the last and 
most explicit of the Lutheran Confessions of the Six- 
teenth Century: “For that unity we entertain heartfelt 
pleasure and love, and this, on our part, we are sincerely 
inclined and anxious te advance according to our utmost 
power, by which His glory remains to God uninjured, 
nothing of the divine truth of the Holy Gospel is surren- 
dered, no place is admitted for the least error, poor sin- 
ners are brought to true, genuine repentance, encouraged 
by faith, confirmed in new obedience, and thus justified 
and eternally saved alone through the sole merit of 
Christ.” 

“May Almighty God, the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, grant the grace of the Holy Spirit, that we all may 
be one in Him, and constantly abide in that Christian 
unity which is well pleasing in His sight. Amen.” 


In the same number of the Constructive Quarterly Dr. 
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Peter Ainslie discusses “The Righteousness of Unity.” 
We quote the following: 

The various communions have done well. They have 
done their best, but it is absolutely impossible for any 
communion in Christendom to either conquer the world or 
to produce the best type of Christianity that the world is 
capable of producing. It is contrary to the laws of na- 
ture and religion. Comity must succeed rivalry, co-ope- 
ration must succeed competition, and love must be the dis- 
tinctive peculiarity of Christianity before either the final 
move is made for the world conquest or the best flower of 
Christian faith is produced on earth. Neither Greek 
Orthodoxy, Roman Catholicism nor Protestantism can 
last as they are now. All of these divisions have in them- 
selves the prophecy of death, but love and help and gov- 
ernment and freedom and kindness are as immortal as 
God. For one communion to join another, or for a dozen 
communions to federate together, is not the solution of 
this problem. Such federations help. Not until we who 
believe in Jesus are willing to be lifted out of the realm of 
formal Christianity and make our abiding in the activi- 
ties of vital Christianity, where faith in Jesus Christ as 
the only begotten Son of God and love for all mankind be- 
come the denominating principles of life, will the world 
be convinced that Jesus is the Christ. 

The union of believers is common sense. They believe 
in the same God, the same Christ, the same Holy Spirit; 
they read the same Bible and hold sacred the same day 
and urge the same holiness. Then how absurd to mar 
this common faith and common service by separating the 
forces into unsympathetic communions and practicing an 
unbrotherliness that the whole world sees from Hongkong 
and Calcutta to London and New York. Five commun- 
ions enter a little town with a thousand people and work 
independently of each other and frequently are more hos- 
tile against each other than against the works of iniquity. 
Five hundred ministers are working in a city of half a 
million people, and largely the only co-operation is that 
between those who bear the same denominational name, 
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and each of these groups is working as though there were 
no other workers in town, and sometimes overlapping 
each other’s fields as freely as though the others were 
congregations of pagans. It is not simply an extrava- 
gant use of energy and money, but it is a powerful assault 
upon one of the fundamental principles of Christianity, 
which is the brotherhood of believers. Of ali the in- 
stances of business sagacity, denominational Christendom 
presents to-day the most ridiculous program of any in- 
stitution upon the face of the earth, so that it may well 
be said, “The sons of this world are for their own genera- 
tion wiser than the sons of light.” 

Some believe that their communion will swallow up all 
other communions and so are contented with this state of 
affairs, urging the continuance of the separation of breth- 
ren because of this vain and sectarian hope. We must be 
patient, however. It must not be forgotten that such a 
position is as unreasonable as to advocate the practicing 
of the opposites of the ten commandments, for division in 
the House of God is immorality. The way to a united 
Christendom is clearing up. Thousands in all commun- 
ions are anxiously desiring it, and out of the consciocus- 
ness of its necessity no one communion may lead us, lest 
that communion fall by its pride, but Christ in various 
communions shall be the Leader of us all. 

Forms and ceremonies are not religion, but belong in 
the realm of formal Christianity and are governed fre- 
quently by tastes and traditions and have no more right to 
separate brethren than the choice of food on the table has 
to break up the peace of a family. Theologies are not re- 
ligion, for they change with the centuries in their attempt 
to explain religion, and have no more right to separate 
brethren than theories of commerce have to break up hu- 
man friendship. One argues that baptism is the great 
barrier to a united Christendom, but this is not true, for 
the various families of immersionists are no closer to- 
gether than the various families of pedobaptists. An- 
other contends that the historic episcopate is the chief 
barrier, but this is not true, for a distinguished prelate of 
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that communion, the late bishop of Albany, said, “Because 
we are convinced of the validity of our orders in the apos- 
tolic line, we are not called upon to doubt or deny the va- 
lidity, whatever may be the irregularity, of any sort of 
ordination. If validity means anything, it means power 
to accomplish an end; and with the abundant results of 
such ministeries, which are quite apart and separate from 
our own, it seems to me that only a blind man or a maniac 
can question their validity.” 

The solution lies not in our theories nor in our com- 
promises, but in such a return to the beliefs and practices 
of the New Testament Church that faith in Jesus and love 
among believers will come as refreshing as a warm April 
day after the damp, cold winds of March. “This is His 
commandment, that we should believe in the name of His 
Son Jesus Christ and love one another.” The world’s 
hope is grounded in this and it will come as surely as the 
tides come in the sea or the stars come in the sky. 


Professor Andrew Gillies, of Boston University, writes 
interestingly in the Methodist Review (Mch.-Apr.) on 
“A Day with My Old Sermons.” There is food for re- 
flection for preachers in this article. 

In an address before the New York Conference some 
years ago Lyman Abbott said: “The wonder to me is not 
that so few people go to church, but that so many go.” 
The grim humor of that remark never dawned upon my 
darkened intellect until that day spent in re-reading my 
old sermons. Not because they fell far short of literary ex- 
cellence! Everybody knows that literary polish in the pul- 
pit is a rare and perilous accomplishment. Methodists 
especially are more particular about the meal being hot 
than they are about having it served on Haviland china. 
It was not their literary shortcomings that caused de- 
pression, it was their homiletical. How easy it was to 
distinguish the different periods of ministerial hero wor- 
ship. I suppose that ought not to have surprised me. If 
Robert Louis Stevenson, “to whom style was a matter of 
life and death,” must needs make the confession,” I have 
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played the sedulous ape to Hazlitt, to Lamb, to Words- 
worth, to Sir Thomas Browne, to Defoe, to Hawthorne, to 
Montaigne, to Baudelaire, and Obermann,” it is not at 
all strange that a young preacher succumb for a time to 
the influence of Brooks or Beecher, Robertson or Drum- 
mond. Some of the sermons reminded me too forcibly of 
a famous editorial in the New York Sun, published soon 
after the metropolitan advent of the widely heralded 
preacher, Dr. . The editorial ran something like 
this: “Judging by the sermonic samples given out thus 
far, we feel safe in affirming that the pulpit of 

Church has entered upon an era of quotations.” Some 
were at fault, not so much in what was said as in the mat- 
ter of the saying. Enthusiastic youth, exultant over re- 
cent discoveries in the theological world, is prone to 
failure in appreciation of and reverence for the “faith of 
the fathers,” and many a young preacher thinks the saints 
are being fed the bread of life when they are only pelted 
with chunks of half-baked, indigestible dough. Some of 
those sermons failed because they were not sermons at 
all. I wonder if you know what I mean. A while ago I 
went to hear a man, and when he had finished I felt that 
I had listened to an address on military science when 
what my soul craved and needed was a call to arms. He 
was telling how it ought to be done when he should have 
been doing it. The same thing has impressed me as I 
have listened to other men, and the same thing impressed 
me as I read some of my own. It was the spirit of our 
time however, as mirrored in those manuscripts that dis- 
turbed me the most. Shailer Mathews says that the 
modern church suffers from attempting too many things. 
Billy Sunday says that Christian people have gone daffy 
over social service. Dr. Watkinson, when asked to ac- 
count for the continued slump in the membership of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church, declared that it was due to 
the preaching of politics in the pulpit and absorption in 
socialistic themes. How those sayings came back to me 
as I looked over the sermonic output of several years. 
There were too many on Moral Reform, and Civic Right- 
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eousness, and Industrial Democracy, and The Function of 
the Church, and too few on Redemption from Sin by Faith 
in the Lord Jesus Christ. There was too much about 
Christian activities and too little about the culture of the 
soul. There was a maximum about what we ought to be 
doing for our fellow men and a minimum about what 
Christ did for us and seeks to do in us through the Holy 
Spirit. There was a plethora of sermons on benevolence 
and justice and honesty and a paucity of sermons on the 
sinfulness of sin, the need of repentance, the atoning 
blood of Christ and the high privileges of suffering for 
Him. And it did not do a particle of good to say, “Most 
of it was forced upon me. Tuberculosis Sunday and 
Child-Labor Sunday and all the other Sundays set aside 
for specific themes together with the zeitgeist have caused 
this lack of homiletical balance.” My miserable Scotch 
conscience would answer back, “The true minister should 
reflect, not the spirit of the time but the spirit of the 
eternal. In sucha period he should give himself the more 
completely to affirming that we are saved for service, but 
we cannot be saved by service. His primary function is 
not to re-echo the thunders of the Hebrew prophets, but 
to exalt and persuade men to accept a crucified Re- 
deemer.” 


The Magazin fuer evan-luth. Homiletik (July) contains 
an address delivered at the dedication of a Parochial 
school building by Louis Dorn in which he justifies the 
parochial school system. He says in part: 

We have in our country a splendid system of public 
schools. They are doing a great and admirable work. 
The instruction offered by them is excellent. They are 
able to train the minds of the children for their future 
work in life. They may lead them into the paths of civic 
righteousness; for there is a certain conventional moral- 
ity which may be taught and practiced without a specific- 
ally Christian education. We know that even the heathen 
has some conception of duty. Such a conventional moral- 
ity and such a sense of duty may be instilled in the state- 
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schools without the teaching of religion. We fully ap- 
preciate the necessity and the good work of the state- 
school; we are willing to pay our taxes for its support; 
we gladly unite with our fellow-citizens in every effort 
that has for its purpose the improvement of these insti- 
tutions. But with us the paramount question regarding 
the public school is, Can it give religious instruction? Can 
it give religious training to our chldren? Our children 
need constant, uninterrupted religious instruction and 
training,—can we ever hope to get this through the me- 
dium of the state-school? Let us seek a plain answer to 
this question. 

And now let us apply this principle to the public school. 
The public school is undoubtedly an organ of the State. 
It is the State which teaches and educates the children in 
the public schools through its officers, through the teach- 
ers. The State itself teaches whatever the school teaches 
by order of the State. It is evident that, if religion were 
to be taught in our public schools by order of the State in 
obedience to some law,—I say it is evident that in such a 
case the State would teach that religion. The State 
would give religious instruction. In other words, the 
separation of Church and State would cease to exist, the 
religion taught in the public schools would be a State- 
religion. It must be clear to every thinking American 
that the public school can never take over the religious in- 
struction and training of our children; every step taken 
in that direction is a grave menace undermining that 
most precious part of our liberties, the liberty of religion. 

And now let us think! Let us not be afraid to form a 
conclusion! We know that our children must have in- 
terrupted religious training and teaching, and we know 
that this never can be furnished by the public school with- 
out violating the principle of complete separation of 
Church and State. What, then, remains to be done? We 
can follow the command of God to bring up our children 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord in no better 
way than by establishing and maintaining Christian pa- 
rochial schools. In doing this, we manage to give our 
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children what they need in such a manner that the great 
principle of religious liberty is not endangered. We seek 
the peace of the city, the welfare of the State, by avoiding 
the confounding of Church and State. We seek to satisfy 
our Christian conscience without attacking the bulwark 
of American liberty. We prepare our children for the 
life to come, and, at the same time, seek to uphold the 
fundamental principles of our governmental system. We 
aim to be good Christians and good Americans at the 
same time. 


“Ministers and Human Life” is the subject of a very 
sensible and practical address by Dr. J. Spangler Kieffer 
of Hagerstown, Md., published in The Reformed Church 
Review (Apr.) We quote in part: 

Especially will the minister have little to say, and noth- 
ing at all to say in the way of explanation or apology, as 
regards his sermons. It would be a good rule for the 
minister to follow, never, under any circumstances, di- 
rectly or indirectly, publicly or privately, in the pulpit or 
out of the pulpit, to make an apology for any sermon 
preached by him, however poor that sermon may have 
been. Let him preach the Gospel to the best of his 
ability; let him make diligent preparation for so doing; 
let him magnify his office as a preacher; let him not per- 
mit his activities as a pastor, important as they are, to 
interfere with his duty as a preacher; let him consider 
that there are shortcomings in regard to other matters 
which a people will more readily forgive than they will 
forgive habitual shortcomings in regard to the matter of 
preaching. With all this, it is probable that he will 
preach many a sermon that might be called “poor.” In- 
deed, it is safe to say that he will never preach a sermon 
that does not in some measure fall short of what he de- 
sired and intended it to be. For the poverty of his poor 
sermons a sufficient explanation might perhaps sometimes 
be given. The minister will occasionally have to preach 
under difficult circumstances; will sometimes preach 
when his time for preparation has been almost entirely 
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taken from him; will sometimes preach when he can 
hardly stand on his feet to do so; will perhaps sometimes 
preach when his heart is almost breaking. But why 
should others know it; why speak of it; why make any 
explanation or apology; why treat his sermon as if it 
were a theatrical or literary performance, creditable or 
not creditable to himself personally? The preacher is 
not a performer; he is a herald, an ambassador of the 
great King of righteousness and truth and love; his ser- 
mon is not a performance; it is a message. Let him de- 
liver it as well as he is able; but let him not treat it as a 
performance by making any apology for it or giving any 
explanation in regard to it. In his preaching the 
preacher is far beyond the region in which explanations 
and apologies are proper. Our Saviour said, “My king- 
dom is not of this world.” In some sense, all the things 
pertaining to this kingdom are, in like manner, “not of the 
world.” Here we are in a strange world; we are in the 
native land of paradoxes and enigmas. Here the worst 
may be the best, and the best the worst. The sermon 
which is poor, when judged from a literary and theatrical 
point of view, and which, because of its halting character, 
brings mortification to the preacher of it, and is not likely 
to be praised by any of the hearers of it, may be the very 
sermon which God, whose way it is to choose “the foolish 
things of the world to confound the wise,” and “the weak 
things of the world to confound the things which are 
mighty,” has chosen to make manifest the power of His 
Word and of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. The sermon 
whose rhetoric is the poorest may be the very sermon to 
awaken the conscience of some hearer, or to reach and 
touch the heart of some poor sinner. 


Dr. H. M. Du Bose, editor of Methodist Quarterly Re- 
view, Nashville, Tenn., contributes an article on “The 
Future of Methodism” to the Methodist Review (May- 
June). There are some wholesome suggestions in it for 
all churches. 

The centripetal of history is toward unity ; the world of 
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government feels it; science echoes it; secular thought af- 
firms it, and social movements answer it. Disobedience 
to the mandate of history is nearly the same as disobedi- 
ence to the first of the commandments. With the world 
about it the Church has often disregarded the monitory 
voice, and always to her confusion. Rome would not see 
the significance of Protestantism; the High Churchmen 
of England would not see the relevancy of the Wesleyan 
revival; nor did modern Non-Conformist England see 
that William Booth was a man sent from God until the 
Salvation Army came and shamed all Christendom with 
a living realization of the parables of the lost sheep and 
the good Samaritan. The modern Church has had its 
warning. An age of marked political and social phe- 
nomena will need a gospel of marked power matched to 
an ecclesiasticism which follows the lines of living fellow- 
ship and universal sympathy. Let Methodism ask her- 
self if these possibilities inhere in her plans and the in- 
terrelations of her parts. There are ecclesiasticisms 
which by these tokens are doomed, not wholly because of 
their realistic and hierarchial incubi, but because they 
have no power to see and read the tokens of the future. 
Large sections of Methodism are suffering through 
blind allegiance to conditions which the age and the 
country have out-lived. Men and women are paying a 
price and a penalty—the price and penalty of narrowed 
spiritual and social opportunities—when there is in the 
devotion no merit or ground of self-approval. It is not 
as in the days when the Vaudoi and the Huguenots paid 
such a price for liberty of conscience; it is a demand for 
sacrifice to be made in the name of traditional conditions 
that should be amenable to judgment and fraternity. In 
the guilt of imposing these outworn conditions all Metho- 
dism shares alike. The sin of maintaining a border in 
the heart of a great united country long ago ceased to be 
venial. What may have been necessary and legal in the 
days of war and their aftermath is in the times of peace 
an intolerable obsoletism. The effort of one party or 
the other to cross that border is to open the door of a 
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closed sepulchre and to compound a past offense. Neither 
partisan overtness nor cordial compromise can remedy 
the case. Federation is as impossible as is a correction 
of the tides. The path of unification is the only way into 
Methodism’s future of largeness and salvation. 


“The Future of Lutheranism” is discussed by Prof. J. 
L. Neve in the Lutheran Church Review (Apr.), closing 
with the following pertinent paragraphs: 

When we consider the hampered condition of the Luth- 
eran State Churches in Europe, and then observe the de- 
velopment of the Lutheran Church in America, we can- 
not help but feel that for the present at least the Lutheran 
Church of our country is the main hope for the preserva- 
tion and propagation of historic Lutheranism. There is 
a great responsibility upon us. The question may be in 
place: Are we prepared to lead in solving the problems 
with which the Lutheran Church of this age is confront- 
ed? Our efforts, in literary respects, have been occupied 
almost exclusively with investigating the Reformed age 
and its literature for the purpose of discovering the les- 
sons for an historic Lutheranism under these new sur- 
roundings and for solving problems rising from the ob- 
servation of trends and tendencies in the surrounding de- 
nominations. But we Lutherans in America, in our iso- 
lation from the movements of theological liberalism, have 
missed the schooling which the champions of a positive 
faith in the European State Churches have been receiving 
from their vivid contact with modern theology in all its 
shades. The time has come when we should make all ef- 
forts to thoroughly familiarize ourselves with all the es- 
sential issues of the controversy on the Scriptures, so that 
we can take an intelligent part, especially also by contri- 
buting to the literature on the subject. Called upon to 
serve as a bulwark of historic Lutheranism, we must pre- 
pare ourselves to lead also in this greatest of all struggles 
in which the Church of Christ has become involved. 

There are many more matters that might be touched 
upon in discussing the future of Lutheranism. But 
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space forbids to include more. Let me say in closing: 
Lutheranism, born under the hammer strokes upon the 
door at Wittenberg in 1517, fostered into the full strength 
by the great Luther, with the aid of Melanchthon, until in 
1530 it sailed as an established Church under its own 
colors; fortified in its historic position in 1580 with the 
Book of Concord: this Lutheranism represents a Church 
that will stay because of the inherent vitality of its Scrip- 
tural principles. 


In the same number of the Review, Dr. J. A. W. Haas, 
President of Muhlenberg College, in an article, “A Plea 
of Pessimism” presents the alternative between religion 
and pessimism very strongly: 

Civilization has broken down. In its great problems 
moral considerations do not obtain. Governments have 
drawn the last conclusions of a bankrupt civilization. 
They are moved by racial jealousies, by suspicions, by 
lust of power and by insincere commercialism. Armies 
and navies give occasion for aggrandizement. The iron 
fist is over all, and there is no consideration of justice 
through the control of power. No power of religion has 
been able to stay the breakdown of the moral forces of the 
world. We have succumbed to cunning, duplicity, insin- 
cerity, lying, brutality and inhumanity. No claims of re- 
ligion can cover up the evident symptoms of the carcass 
of humanity which smells to heaven and calls for the 
eagles of judgment. 

Why cannot religion stay this decay? Why can it not 
save mankind? Because we are not willing to be sin- 
cerely and thoroughly religious. They may be formally 
religious and indulge themselves in ancient terms, which 
have no meaning and force to-day, or they may be broad 
and liberal and, therefore, lost to the sense of mystery 
and awe. The sober calculation of chances for the exter- 
nal and material have killed the spiritual. This need not 
surprise us, for did not the Christ who founded a salva- 
tion for all the world, and who wanted all men to be saved, 
never deceive himself about the outcome? He knew and 
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taught that many are called and few are chosen. The 
multitude travel on the broad way that leads to destruc- 
tion. No one has more earnestly spoken of hell than Jesus 
Christ. He emphasized the fact that for many their 
worm shall not die and their fire shall not be quenched. 
Men are to be cast into outer darkness, where there is 
weeping and gnashing of teeth. Dives is in torment, and 
Judas Iscariot cannot be rescued, for he is the child of 
perdition. If the most optimistic religion despairs of 
man, what claim have we the right to make? Our only 
escape is to eliminate the words of Jesus and make the 
Gospels a rope of sand. We can only remain optimistic 
by denying the authenticity of the words of Jesus. But 
if these are gone, all religious authority has departed. We 
no longer grant authority to the book. We do not accept 
the organization. If, then, finally the authority of the 
message is gone, we are left without any authority, reli- 
gion is adrift and optimism is a pure speculation. We 
are hastening through our modern liberalism into condi- 
tions of religious dissolution which no sentimentalist can 
deny. We are nearer Shaw than Noyes. It is only 
through effort which is futile that we make ourselves be- 
lieve that Noyes is right; but facts show and tendencies 
teach us that the pessimism of Ibsen is truer to our real 
condition and state than all the optimism of Browning. 


Rev. W. E. Henry, of Everett, Washington, contrasts 
“Apostolic and Present Day Preaching” in an article in 
the Review and Expositor (Apr.) 

Luther’s cardinal doctrine was justification by faith 
alone. Neither works nor the Church could avail any- 
thing in securing salvation. Eternal life came by faith 
in Jesus Christ. The faith that saved found its centre in 
a Christ who died, but not in a dead Christ. “The reve- 
lation of God for the salvation of the soul he found in 
Christ, the historical but ever-living Saviour, and he 
could find certainty of salvation only by venturing upon 
Him, by a personal appropriation of His merits by faith.” 
Zwingli and Melanchthon shared with Luther this same 
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intensified interest in the Christ, and Calvin is declared 
by one with no special sympathy with his system to be 
“the first theologian, since the days of Greek theology, to 
bring out the spirit that was in Christ.” Thus the risen 
Saviour began again to be admitted to His proper place in 
human thought, and man’s life began again to be lifted 
out of the depths. 

Still another striking manifestation of the power of 
the preaching of the resurrection is seen in the develop- 
ments of the eighteenth century. This was the era of 
that great “revolt against revealed religion” called Deism. 
According to the deists God dwells apart from the world. 
Having set it going, He has left it to go on as it will. Na- 
ture speaks of Him, but the idea that He became incar- 
nate and entered into the world system historically can- 
not be entertained. But deism did not live out the cen- 
tury. Its agitation called forth a counter agitation. Not 
only was the folly of the reasoning upon which it was 
based presented in a matchless way in Butler’s “Anal- 
ogy,” but the divinity of our Lord was vindicated afresh, 
and the evidence for His resurrection was restated and 
emphasized in a marked way. And this emphasis upon 
the risen Christ in the literature of the period was 
mightily complemented by a living demonstration of 
spirit and power in the Methodist movement which 
sprang up in 1739. The very air became “vocal, as it 
were, with the praises of a risen Saviour,” and Deism 
could not live in such an atmosphere. Like the errors of 
earlier ages it added its dying testimony to the power of 
the preaching of the resurrection—a power which we may 
well believe the world has yet to see made manifest in all 
its fullness. 

Gettysburg, Pa. 
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ARTICLE X. 
REVIEW OF RECENT LITERATURE. 


THE ABINGTON PRESS. 150 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY. 

Religious Experience; Its Evidential Value. By George 
Preston Mains. 8vo. Pp. 272. Cloth, gold top. 
Price $1.25 net. 


This volume belongs to the sphere of Apologetics, or of 
Christian Evidences. It is an earnest plea for the truth 
and divine origin of Christianity based on the testimony 
of Christian experience. 

The following sentences selected here and there from 
the “Foreword” will give some idea of the spirit and style 
of the book: “This book is written in the conviction that 
God has direct and vital relations with the human soul. 
These relations embrace all that is significant or of last- 
ing value in human character and destiny. I am quite 
aware that one writing on this subject [of “Religious Er- 
perience”’] cannot hope to make successful appeal to all 
types of mind. There are minds, some quite diverse from 
others, whose doors are barred to any Christian reality 
whatsoever. The philosophy of Nietzsche, for instance, 
seems especially in Germany, to have much following. 
This philosophy is utterly godless. It is generally ad- 
mitted that organized labor, representing a great army of 
citizenship, is, for the larger part, living in practical di- 
vorce from the Church. In what may be ranked as cir- 
cles of culture and of privilege, there is a large con- 
tingency of mind characterized by agnosticism, or by the 
fixed mood of worldly indifference toward spiritual 
things. While a materialistic philosophy is justly rele- 
gated to the past, it is still woefully true that the lure of a 
practical materialism rests appallingly upon the life of 
the age.” 

These are the forces arrayed against Christianity. As 
over against them, “Christianity amply demonstrates its 
supreme fitness to receive, as above all its rivals, the uni- 
versal approval and acceptance of mankind. The genius 
of Nietzschean philosophy is to transform man into a de- 
structive wild beast. The incarnation of this philosophy 
into Prussian militarism has been decisive in plunging 
Europe into a hell of flame and of indescribable horrors. 
So far as the great army of labor is concerned, there is no 
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evidence that its acceptance of a materialistic guidance 
has demonstrated any power to promote among them the 
fruits either of sobriety, temperance, temporal pros- 
perity, or the spirit of domestic or public peace. In the 
purely materialistic and plutocratic life of the present age 
there are to be encountered the same indifference, the 
same enmities toward Christianity with which St. Paul 
had to contend anciently in his mission to the pagan 
world. And this modern world-spirit yields the same 
fruits to civilization as did that ancient paganism to the 
age of Paul.” 

“Christianity in the meantime, whatever its faults or 
failures—and for the very reason that it seeks the moral 
transformation and uplift of an imperfect humanity, its 
human history is characterized by both faults and fail- 
ures—nevertheless more conspicuously than ever before 
holds before the world the one prophetic, quenchless, and 
adequate light for the moral guidance of humanity. His- 
torically measured, and in frankest admission of the 
moral imperfections of the present world-society, Chris- 
tianity stands without a rival in working both toward the 
eradication of moral evil and the creation of ideal human 
character in the world.” 

The main discussion is divided into two parts. The 
first part deals with “Sources,” and has chapters on 
“Source and Scope,” “The Spiritual Sense,” “The Holy 
Spirit,” and “Conversion.” Part second treats of “Evi- 
dential Values.” Here there are chapters on “Christian 
Character,” “Spiritual Fruits,” “Christian Service,” and 
then three chapters on “The Pragmatic Test.” 

If there is any difference in importance and value we 
would probably give the highest place to the chapter on 
“Conversion” in the first part, and to the three chapters 
on “The Pragmatic Test” in part second. The volume 
closes with an excellent “Bibliography,” and a very full 
and satisfactory “Index.” 


JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


Good Ministers of Jesus Christ. By William Fraser Mc- 
Dowell, One of the Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Cloth. 8vo. Pp. 307. Price $1.25 net. 
This volume comprises the Lyman Beecher Lectures 

on Preaching at Yale University for 1917. There are 

eight lectures. This seems to be recognized by a number 
of the more recent lecturers on this foundation as the 
proper limit for the course. 
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The topics for the separate lectures grow very naturally 
out of the general title chosen for the volume as a whole, 
Good Ministers of Jesus Christ. Or perhaps it was the 
other way about. The title for the book may have been 
selected as a very accurate summing up of the several 
characteristics of a good minister of Jesus Christ dis- 
cussed in the lectures. At any rate there is perfect har- 
mony between the two, the title of the book and the topic 
headings of the several lectures. These are The Min- 
istry of Revelation, The Ministry of Redemption, The 
Ministry of Incarnation, The Ministry of Reconciliation, 
The Ministry of Rescue, The Ministry of Conservation, 
The Ministry of Co-operation, and The Ministry of Inspi- 
ration. 

As there have been nearly fifty series of these lectures, 
all on the general subject of preaching, it would seem to 
be almost impossible that a lecturer now should be able to 
find anything new to say on it. Neither is it necessary 
that he should. There is a multitude of things that are 
so true and so important for the preacher that they need 
to be said over and over again, not only for each new 
generation of preachers, but even for the same genera- 
tion, so that they may never be forgotten. If each suc- 
ceeding lecturer were simply to repeat these same things 
in his own way, lighted up and made warm and living by 
his own experience and observation, the task would be 
worth while. As a matter of fact, however, there has 
been very little repetition from year to year. The sev- 
eral volumes differ in value, as a matter of course, but 
each one has been a distinct contribution to the general 
subject. It is our judgment that this latest volume by 
Bishop McDowell will take very high rank, and will stand 
among the very best of the entire series. 

It was DeQuincy, was it not, who divided all literature 
into two classes; literature of knowledge, and literature 
of power. This volume on Good Ministers of Jesus 
Christ belongs pre-eminently to the second class. It is 
inspirational all through. It will give every minister 
who reads it a new and higher conception of the dignity 
and glory of the work of preaching the Gospel, and of the 
importance of doing it in the best way he can. Moreover, 
it will constantly send him back to Jesus Himself as the 
great model for all who take on themselves this ministry. 
Jesus Christ is put forward in every lecture as Himself 
the highest example, in His own life and work, of the par- 
ticular phase of the ministry which is being emphasized, 
whether it be that of Revelation, or that of Redemption, 
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or Incarnation, or Reconciliation, or Rescue, or Conserva- 
tion, or Co-operation, or Inspiration. 

Where all is so good it is not easy to make distinctions. 
But in reading the book we have been especially impress- 
ed by the Second Lecture, on The Ministry of Redemption, 
and the Sixth, on The Ministry of Conservation. The 
first emphasizes the world’s need of a Redeemer, as over 
against much of the modern talk about salvation by edu- 
cation, or improvement of environment. The second one 
lays needed stress on the necessity of caring for the chil- 
dren of the Church and properly training them for God’s 
service. Both of these positions are especially pleasing 
to a Lutheran. 

Bishop McDowell’s thought is clear and vigorous, and 
his style is well suited to his thought. His lectures 
abound with striking passages, and especially with terse 
epigrammatic sentences which are not easily forgotten. 
The temptation is strong to quote extensively. A few 
sentences picked out here and there almost at random, 
must suffice to give a taste of what those may expect who 
will buy this book and read it. Our age is in sore need 
of a new vital vision or sense of God..... The world is 
likely to be rich enough and smart enough, but a world 
with a vague, or dull or mistaken sense of God cannot be 
a right world..... The cure for ordinariness is not sen- 
sationalism, but true supernaturalism..... Men are not 
saved by a doctrine, however true, nor by a phrase, how- 
ever clear, nor by a proposition, however exact. Men are 
saved by a Person, only by a Person, and only by one Per- 
son.... There is no other name given under heaven or 
among men but the name of Jesus. There never has been 
a really great preacher who tried any other. And there 
is no way to restore our ministry to such power as it has 
lost except by setting again in the very center of that 
ministry Jesus Christ the Redeemer... Do not get 
mixed up about personal redemption, and social redemp- 
tion, and world redemption. There is a fundamental law 
that one good thing is not a substitute for another. Do 
not get foolish and go to decrying individual salvation 
while pleading for the salvation of society. Do not lose 
sight of a man’s relations in society either while you go 
after the man himself... Redemption is individual. You 
cannot get ahead one inch except on that basis. The 
trouble with the world is evil. Bad men, individual bad 
men, have to be made good men. The product is a Chris- 
tian man, a saint in the process of development according 
to type, Jesus being the type. And redemption is social. 
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Men live together, are members of one another. The out- 
come is a kingdom, in the process also, according to type, 
the New Jerusalem being the type, a kingdom of world 
proportions and extent... The ministry of Jesus was 
not fundamentally a ministry against discomfort and mis- 
fortune, but against disobedience and evil, against spirit- 
ual wickedness, against alienation from God... A cru- 
cial test for every man at the beginning of his ministry 
is this: Do you intend to be the kind of minister who, by 
all the good means possible to you, will through all your 
ministry daily, nightly, constantly, unwearingly, lovingly, 
humbly, endeavor to bring men to God? .. Iknow how 
some men choose to lay their emphasis upon social ser- 
vice, others upon an orderly worship, and others upon a 
didactic pulpit. And all this is well if the right motive 
and the right center be in it. But to what end, for what 
good are all these features of a ministry unless they bring 
men to God, unless they win men and hold them to Christ? 
..We reach the deadline by becoming dead men... Many 
motives are perfectly pure, pure as dewdrops, and about 
that size. Motive must be large enough to last and to 
move in. It takes a big motive to last a lifetime, to keep 
a ministry moving in power through forty or fifty years. 
..A preacher’s language must always bleed when it is 
cut. His words must always be living words, like that 
other Minister’s, who said, “The words that I speak unto 
you, they are spirit, and they are life.”.... Weare not 
form-savers, nor method-savers, nor institution-savers, 
nor even truth-savers. We are ever and everywhere life- 
savers, the savers of all life, life that is lost, life that is not 
yet lost, life that has begun to be lost..... Do not worry 
lest your great abilities should be wasted on children. 
Only be afraid that your false pride and stupidity may 
prevent your doing a mighty work among them. The 
preacher or teacher who can keep or set the feet of child- 
hood in the way of life is doing the largest work being 
done in the world to-day..... Men are afraid to get the 
reputation of being children’s preachers. They are even 
careful not to seem to be getting or keeping children in 
large numbers in the Church. They would rather have 
their churches known as the church of the automobile 
than the church of the baby carriage.... It takes a lot of 
qualities to make a true shepherd. Heaven save the flock 
when the shepherd is a muttonhead... Oratory of a sort 
may last a long time, and please many, but oratory, even 
religious oratory in a pulpit, is not preaching. A pulpit 
orator is rather a fearsome thing... That ministry has 
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surely gone wrong which does not look richer and nobler 
to a man of sixty than it did to the same man at thirty. 
The deeper we get into the ministry of Jesus the fuller 
that ministry is seen to be. 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


THE METHODIST BOOK CONCERN. 150 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. C. 


John and His Writings. By D. A. Hayes, Professor of 
New Testament Interpretation in the Graduate School 
of Theology of Garrett Biblical Institute, Chicago. 
Crown 8voc. Pp. 328. Price $1.75 net. 


This volume belongs to the “Biblical Introduction 
Series” being published by the Methodist Book Concern. 
It is a fine companion to the volume on “Paul and His 
Epistles” by the same author, published last year. They 
were evidently intended by the author to be used as com- 
panion volumes, as is seen from the opening paragraph 
of the “Foreword” to this second volume, in which he also 
indicates the relation which the two apostles and their 
writings sustain to each other, according to his judgment. 
He says: “At the close of our volume on Paul and His 
Epistles we said that John was the greatest theologian of 
the apostolic times; and while we recognized that the 
Pauline influence had dominated the thought and life of 
the Church at large, and we believe that it ought to do so 
until the missionary and evangelistic work of the Church 
was done, we prophesied that then the Johannine the- 
ology would be the supreme influence in the days of the 
Church’s edification and consummation in love. That 
prophecy indicates our estimate of the final position to be 
accorded to the apostle John. We believe that as the 
Church grows in grace and becomes more and more like 
its Lord it will more and more agree with Him that John 
is the disciple most worthy of its love.” 

It will be seen from this also that Dr. Hayes unhesi- 
tatingly and unequivocally accepts the Johannine author- 
ship of the five books of the New Testament usually 
ascribed to him, the fourth Gospel, the three epistles that 
bear his name, and the Book of Revelation. He does this, 
however, only after a thorough study of the problem and 
a very fair presentation of the arguments pro and con 
covering about forty pages. 

At the close of the discussion he sums up his conclu- 
sion thus: “Everything written in opposition has been 
fully answered by the defenders of the authenticity of the 
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fourth Gospel and an illustrious line of authorities 
stretches over the whole period of the century or more 
since Evanson made his first assault and to them belongs 
the credit of maintaining intact the citadel of tradition 
which in this case as in so many others has proved to be 
the citadel of impregnable truth The scholarship 
of these defenders of the authenticity of the fourth Gos- 
pel has been equal or superior to that of their foes. It 
was of a saner quality and rested upon firmer and surer 
foundations, as the past century has shown. It is not 
likely that any discovery in the future will radically 
change the situation of to-day, as far as this question is 
concerned. The triumph of the truth through a hundred 
years will be maintained in the days to come. In reading 
the fourth Gospel we shall rest assured that we are com- 
ing into touch with that disciple whom Jesus loved most 
and who had the clearest insight into the Master’s mis- 
sion and message and mind.” 

It would be interesting to follow the author through his 
analysis of the several writings of the apostle John, and 
his discussion of the various problems that arise, but we 
could hardly hope to do justice to them within the limits 
of a brief review of the volume. We believe that it would 
be fairer to our readers as well as to the author to recom- 
mend the purchase of the volume and the careful study of 
it as‘a whole. 

We are constrained, however, to quote yet two para- 
graphs, one of them containing a striking comparison be- 
tween Paul and John, and the other giving a comparative 
estimate of the contents of John’s Gospel, and his epistles, 
and the Book of Revelation. 

As to the difference between Paul and John: “As his 
Gospel is better than any one of the synoptics, so we re- 
gard his first epistle as better than any one of the epistles 
of Paul. The difference in their writings marks the dif- 
ference in the men. Paul is the greatest of the scribes, 
learned in the law; John is the greatest of the seers, 
learned in love. Paul deals with syllogisms; John deals 
with intuitions. Paul argues and convinces; John sees 
and declares. Paul is an advocate; John is a prophet. 
Paul proves with inevitable logic; John proclaims with 
irrefutable insight. Paul’s proofs press upon each other 
like waves dashing over fortifications of sand on the 
beach. John’s thought moves calmly and majestically 
like the ripples which spread outward in ever widening 
circles till they are lost to sight, when you drop a pebble 
into the dimpling surface of the sleeping lake.” 
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As to the relation between the Gospel, the epistles and 
Revelation Dr. Hayes has this to say: “In the Gospel, 
John shows us Jesus in the flesh, in the epistles he pic- 
tures Christ in the heart, and in the Apocalypse he reveals 
Jesus the Christ as the Lord of heaven. In the Gospel we 
find the historical Jesus, in the epistles the Jesus of 
Christian experience, and in the Apocalypse Jesus the 
Lord of all and the King of glory. In the Gospel we have 
the fundamentals of the Christian’s faith, in the epistles 
the fundamentals of the Christian’s life and love, while in 
the Apocalypse we find the foundation of the Christian‘s 
undying hope. In the Gospel John is a historian, in the 
epistles a pastor, in the Apocalypse a seer—and in all his 
writings a Christian prophet and theologian beyond com- 
pare. Others may have been dominant in the past. 
Others may rule in the present. The future belongs to 
John. He increasingly will come to his own.” 

The volume is enriched by a multitude of foot notes 
giving references to the authorities quoted, and also has 
a very helpful Bibliography at the close containing one 
hundred and thirty titles. There is also an Index of Sub- 
jects, an Index of Texts quoted or referred to, and an 
Index of Names of Authors quoted or referred to. 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


WOMEN’S LITERATURE HEADQUARTERS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Story of Lutheran Missions. By Elsie Singmaster 
Lewars. Cloth or paper. 12mo. Pp. 220. Price 60 
cents, cloth; 40 cents, paper, postpaid. 

This book was prepared at the request of the Co-opera- 
tive Literature Committee of the Woman’s Missionary 
Societies of the Lutheran Church, representing the Gen- 
eral Synod, the General Council, and the United Synod in 
the South. It is the first book issued by that Committee. 
The Woman’s Missionary Societies in all branches of the 
Lutheran Church have long felt the need for a readable 
history of Lutheran missions that might be used as a text 
book for study in the Societies. By joining their forces 
in these days of co-operation and unification they have 
produced a book that precisely meets the need and con- 
stitutes a worthy contribution to the positive celebration 
cf the Quadricentennial of the Reformation. 

The Story of Lutheran Missions is a study book. Each 
chapter is introduced with a detailed analysis of the con- 
tents of the chapter. The contents of the paragraphs are 
indicated on the margin. There are references to au- 
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thorities and to supplementary works on the subject. 
Thirty-five photographic illustrations add to the interest 
of the volume. 

The volume is not exhaustive in details, but it is com- 
prehensive in its view, well balanced in its proportions, 
and accurate in its information. Mrs. Lewars has taken 
pains to include every part of the Church in her narra- 
tive and to verify her statements. The only object of the 
book is to give a general survey of the missionary labors 
of the Lutheran Church in all lands. This object is at- 
tained and that too in the fascinating literary style for 
which the author is noted. The book is accurate history 
in the form of pleasing narrative. 

Six chapters complete the story. Chapter One tells of 
“The Beginnings,” showing how the divine plan of salva- 
tion involves the missionary enterprise, tracing the mis- 
sionary idea through the Old and New Testaments, 
through the early Church, the mediaeval Church and the 
Reformation Age, and indicating the earliest impulses to 
Lutheran missionary endeavor before the modern era 
opened. Chapter Two, “Pioneers and Methods,” takes up 
the story with Ziegenbalg, Pliitschau, and Schwartz, and 
tells of the organization of the various Lutheran Mission- 
ary Societies. Then the mission fields are presented in 
turn. Chapter Three presents “The Lutheran Church in 
India.” Chapter Four, “The Lutheran Church in 
Africa.” Chapter Five, “The Lutheran Church in China, 
Japan, and Elsewhere.” Chapter Six, “Lutheran For- 
eign Missions on the Western Continent.” 

The book will be in great demand and a first edition of 
30,000 has been issued. The Committee in publishing the 
book expresses the hope that it may “help to unite our 
Lutheran forces in a determined missionary purpose to 
hasten the transformation of the twentieth century.” The 
author also expresses the hope that the book may give the 
reader “‘a sense of the essential unity of the Lutheran 
Church and a renewed love for her and her history.” Just 
this, the essential unity of the Lutheran Church before 
the primary task of world evangelization, is the most 
vivid impression made by a study of this volume. 

ABDEL ROSS WENTZ. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY. 66 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. C. 


The Best Man I Know; Developed Out of the Will for the 
Good of All. By William DeWitt Hyde, President of 
Bowdoin College. XII + 95 pages. Price 50 cents. 
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In this little volume President Hyde has given us a very 
delightful and inspiring booklet. “The Best Man I 
Know” is simply the fully developed Christian, “The Will 
for the Good of All,” out of which he is developed is only 
another name for the old-fashioned Christian grace of 
Love. Whether there is any gain in the adoption of this 
new and rather strained terminology each reader must 
judge for himself. It may add someting of interest and 
freshness. There are forty-five chapters, each of them 
occupying two pages, but really covering only a trifle 
more than one page of space. The first fifteen of them 
discuss the “Mystical Roots” of the Christian character 
and life, which are such as His Father, His Christ, His 
Spirit, His Regeneration, His Conversation, His Bible, 
His Sacraments, etc. The Second Part deals with “Prac- 
tical Fruits.” These are His Gratitude, His Charity, His 
Sympathy, Patience, Courage, etc. 

As indicative of the general style of treatment, we quote 
one chapter entire, that on “His Bible.” “While the 
Christian man gets his new life direct from the Father, 
from Christ, and from his fellow Christians, yet the 
Father and Christ at times seem vague and far away, and 
his fellow Christians are not always at hand. He needs 
a constantly available source of inspiration. 

“The Bible gives him everywhere and always the ex- 
pression and interpretation of the Father’s Will for the 
good of all, the treasured words of Christ, the impulse of 
the Spirit, so that its regular reading gives him the 
needed steadiness and continuity of inspiration. He who 
reads the Bible in this vital way soon ceases to care 
whether all in its historical, or scientific, or even moral 
statements are accurate and up to date. Spiritual food, 
personal inspiration, is what the Christian man goes to 
the Bible for; and for that he never goes in vain.” 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


An Introduction to the Old Testament. By Harlan Creel- 
man, Ph.D., D.D., Professor of Hebrew Language and 
Literature in Auburn Theological Seminary. Cloth. 
8vo. Pp. xxxiv, 383. Price $2.75. 

The narrow limits of isagogics as set by literary criti- 
cism become strikingly apparent from a volume like this. 
The one question considered is the source and date of the 
material of the Old Testament. Professor Creelman has 
followed the critical theory to its logical conclusion and 
obliterated the division of the Old Testament into books. 
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This method he claims as his justification in offering to 
the public a new Introduction on the basis of the Critical 
hypothesis. The customary method followed in Old Tes- 
tament Introductions has been to deal with the different 
books, following either the order in which they occur in 
our English versions, or according to their arrangement 
in the Hebrew Canon, or according to their grouping in 
such convenient literary divisions as history, prophecy 
and poetry. But that has always been an unnatural pro- 
cedure for those who accept the Graf-Wellhausen hypo- 
thesis. Prof. Creelman has recognized this fact and has 
made a manual of the conclusions of those scholars who 
accept that hypothesis. It is a painstaking and thorough 
digest. One cannot but commend the work in itself con- 
sidered. But it is still a question whether the assump- 
tions of Criticism are so firmly established that such a 
wholesale reconstruction of the Old Testament as the 
Graf-Wellhausen scheme is the only scientific interpreta- 
tion of the Old Testament. The key to it is, as is well 
known, the date of Deuteronomy ; but a more intimate and 
persistent study of that book shows that the mere coinci- 
dence of the discovery of the Book of the Law by Hilkiah 
the Priest and the reforms of Josiah is not proof of the 
contemporaneous composition of the book. The theory 
raises more questions than it solves, and ultimately re- 
duces Deuteronomy to a pious fraud. As Dr. John P. 
Peters has pointed out in the Psalter, the weakness of the 
Critical position is its insistence upon the time note in 
Hebrew literature. 

“This mistaken principle of identification of the Psalms 
as occasional lyrics led inevitably to a further mistake in 
identification of their date and occasion by their contents, 
as that penitential psalms must indicate a period of ca- 
lamity, and joyful and triumphal psalms a period of pros- 
perity. This method of treating the Psalms has largely 
vitiated modern criticism and commentation on the 
Psalms, and led us into a pathless wilderness of subjective 
and conflicting vagaries.” 

The true key to the Psalter is to be found in liturgics, 
and not in coincidence. Dr. Peters has called attention 
to the persistency of the elemental notes of liturgical 
hymns—contrition, confession, faith, praise, impreca- 
tion. These go back to the Sumerian psalms. 

“One Sumerian hymn, originating in Nippur presum- 
ably as early as 3,000 B. C., contains a colophon stating 
that it was copied in 97 B. C. It was apparently still in 
use in that period. It was an act of religious merit to 
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preserve and propagate these hymns..... A priori, we 
should expect something of the sort in the case of Hebrew 
ritual and liturgies. This is the oldest element and the 
most persistent. We have abundant evidence of the ex- 
istence before the exile of the Temple Psalmody..... It 
would be astonishing if all this were cast away, and a new 
psalmody created at a time when the greatest efforts were 
being made to restore the ancient Temple and to collect 
and conserve the ancient writings and traditions.” 

In other words, the mere coincidence of the note of 
penitence, and the consciousness of enemies of the soul, 
does not prove the exilic date of a psalm. A very strik- 
ing example of coincidence has recently developed. It 
has been discovered that Julia Ward Howe’s hymn “The 
Battle-Hymn of the Republic, is so well adapted to the 
present world-situation and so well expresses the aspira- 
tions which all the Allies are now fighting for, that it 
bids fair, because of this fact, to be adopted as our na- 
tional hymn. By the rule of coincidence it was written 
yesterday ; but we happen to know that it was not. It 
seems to us, therefore, that the grounds for this radical 
reconstruction of the Old Testament are insufficient to 
warrant the method of the volume before us. 

HERPERT C. ALLEMAN. 


LUTHERAN PUBLICATION SOCIETY. PHILADELPHIA. 


Doctor Carl Ferdinand Wilhelm Waliher, A Biographical 
Sketch by the Rev. D. H. Steffens, Baltimore. Cloth. 
Pp. 401. 


This sketch is a transfusion of several German bio- 
graphies or historical notices of the late Dr. Walther, the 
theological leader of the great Lutheran Missouri Synod. 
The author thinks of him as “easily the most command- 
ing figure in the Lutheran Church of America during the 
nineteenth century.” Perhaps this is too high an esti- 
mate. It has been claimed for him that he profoundly 
influenced the whole Lutheran Church in America, but 
this can be true only indirectly. The Synodical Confer- 
ence, of which the Missouri Synod constitutes about three- 
fourths, numbers over 800,000 confirmed members, which 
is only about one-third of the entire Lutheran Church. 
While several of the district synods of larger general 
bodies were once temporarily connected with the Missour- 
ians, over one-half of the Lutheran Church of this country 
was entirely out of the sphere of Dr. Walther’s influence. 
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This is not said in depreciation of this great and good 
man. 

Dr. Walther was a man of extraordinary energy and 
apostolic devotion. His zeal for the truth and his self- 
denial in its advocacy mark him as a heroic example 
worthy of study and emulation. His courage and con- 
stancy in trial in the Fatherland and in America must 
evoke the sincere admiration of all who read the story of 
his life. His achievements are quite as wonderful as his 
endowments and his character. Like all great men he 
was probably in some respects arbitrary and narrow; but 
he was constructive and progressive. He lived to see the 
acorn grow into a giant oak. The future historian of the 
Church of America will give him a very high place on the 
roll of those whose memories should be honored for what 
they were and what they did. 

It is not our purpose to review the teachings of this 
eminent leader. It has always seemed to us that in his 
sincere and laudable effort to escape Pelagianism and 
Synergism he became entangled in a semi-Calvinistic view 
of predestination, which the Lutheran Church of America 
as a whole will never accept. But for this and all that 
grew out of it the Synodical Conference would probably 
to-day embrace one-haif of the Lutherans in this land. 

We are grateful to Pastor Steffens for the work he has 
done in making Dr. Walther known to the English reader. 
The author modestly disclaims any special fitness for his 
task; but on the whole it has been well done. Here and 
there as is to be expected, the German idiom appears, and 
occasionally the main current of the narrative is lost in 
the affluents of numerous details. We heartily commend 
the volume to our readers, especially our English clergy 
who may have a hazy conception of Walther and “Mis- 
souri.” 

The book is handsomely gotten up by the Lutheran 
Publication Society. The paper is very fair and the 
printing and binding are excellent. 


J. A. SINGMASTER. 


BROCHURES. 


Luther’s Battle Song, by Bernhard Pick. Its History and 
Translations. Besides the versions in Low Saxon, 
Low German and English, Luther’s hymn has been 
translated into fifty-one languages. Published by the 
German Literary Board, Burlington, Iowa. Paper. 
Pp. 40. 
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List of References on the History of the Reformation, 
compiled by George Linn Kieffer, and edited by Prof. 
W. W. Rockwell and O. H. Pannkoke. Published by 
the H. W. Wilson Co., N. Y. Paper. Pp. 60. 


Queilen und Dokumente zur Geschichte und Lehrstellung 
der ev.-Luth. Synode von Iowa u. a. Staaten. Gesam- 
melt von Professor George I. Fritschel, D.D. 2. und 
3. Luferung. This is a valuable documentary history 
of Iowa Synod. Published by the Wartburg Pub- 
lication House, Chicago. Paper. Pp. 95. Price 45 
cents. 


The Professor of Wittenberg, A Drama of the Reforma- 
tion. By C. F. Malmberg, Ph.D., of Thiel College. The 
principal scenes of the early years of the Reformation 
are strikingly presented in dramatic form. The drama 
is highly endorsed by the historian, Dr. H. W. Elson, 
who bespeaks for it a wide acceptance and use during 
this memorable year. Published by the German Liter- 
ary Board, Burlington, Iowa. Paper. Pp. 34. Price 
15 cents. 


To What Extent May Christians Advisedly Dance. A 
sermon preached by the Rev. Dr. O. D. Baltzly, in 
Kountze Memorial Ev. Lutheran Church, Omaha, Neb. 
This is a frightful arraignment of the modern dance. 
Few pastors have the courage to speak as plainly and 
directly as Dr. Baltzly has done. The facts cited 
justify this fearless exposure. Paper. Pp.15. Price 
5 cents for single copies; 50 cents per dozen; $3.00 per 
hundred. Copies may be secured from Dr. Baltzly. 


The Word of a Woman versus the Word of God. By the 
Rev. Alvin E. Bell, Toledo, Ohio. Three lectures on 
Eddyism (the so-called Christian Science). Published 
by the German Literary Board, Burlington, Iowa. This 
is a simple and telling exposure of the folly and irrever- 
ence of Eddyism. It should be widely read. Paper. 
Pp. 70. Price 35 cents. 





